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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CauLGarRy, ALTA. 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Rotitep Oats anp Oatmrat 


Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or Trape Buiipixe 


MONTREAL 


Cable Address: ““RoBINHOOD” Montreal 
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McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends. Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 





J.G. WOLVERTON, President 
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Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 


(BEST PATENT) 





Cable Address: ‘““WOLMACS” 
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Wolverton Flour Mills Co. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
‘‘SILVERKING’ . ‘“‘GREATSTAR’’ ‘‘WoLF’’ 


Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
*“*KEYSTONE” 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 


FLOUR 


Highest Quality 
RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B CO 5th Edition 














James Wilson & Sons 
FERGUS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Manufacturers of 


Rolled Oats, Oatmeal, Pot Barley, 
Pearl Barley and Feeds 


Correspondence solicited 





J. E. MACFARLANE, Vice Pres. and Mang. Dir. 


























Pfeffer Milling Company 
LIMITED 
Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 


MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 





(PATENTS) 





















1806 RoYAL BANK BUILDING 











































THE TOPPER COMMISSION CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


F. E. TOPPER 
E. L. BINGHAM Grain Exchange 
W. W. McKean WINNIPEG, MAN. 








Correspondence invited TORONTO, CANADA 
FLOUR Domesti GR. 
on A EDY SOnWeG nee Re nner REE nr r rs rerrernGrerraGrererrnrrrrrrr MILLFEED Export” SCREENINGS 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS Frank B. Ham & CO., Ltd. 
Royal Bank Building Th B . li Millers of ® Correspondence solicited 
ble Ad e Brampton Milling Co. }/2°6°",, Brampton, Ontario mare. ee 
= x a. TORONTO, CANADA Rance invited 8 fering andl Chslonsd les ~~ 28 Scott St. TORONTO, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“HALLGRAIN”’ All Codes Used 








Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Oar excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 


















BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 








TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 











Copgs Usep—PRIVATE, 

ABO 4ru & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 

BENTLEY'S 


















WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QueBec, OrTawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MakERs OF THE Famous “SROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Witiuam, 
Winynirec, Epmonton anp 
Mepicive Hat 














Datry Mitzi Capacriry 
22,750 Barrens 





Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHeEs 










W arenouse Capacity 
377,000 Barres 
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TORONTO FACTORY 


HEAD OFFICE AND FACTORY, MONTREAL 





WINNIPEG FACTORY 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


Cable Address: ‘"DOMBAY” 





Factories: MONTREAL—TORONTO—WINNIPEG— VANCOUVER 





FIDDLE DDD DD DBD DDLIELFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. BrunpDRIT, Proprietor 
Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters 
“AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 
Daily Capacity 10,000 Barrels 
Quality Quantity Service 
Cable: “CanriEexco” TORONTO, CANADA 
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The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 


BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 


a 7 CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
ANUFACTURBERS ~—_ CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
ry CANADA IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 


MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 
‘* Everything for Every Mill and Elevator’’ 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG 
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To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Chemical Co., Inc. | 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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S. Morgan 

° Yor«k 
Smith Co., ‘px’ 
Builders of 
HicH GravE 
Water Power 
EqQuiIPpMENT FOR 
THE EcoNoMICAL 
use of water. 
We have 
the Experience, 
the Resources and 
the Manufacturing 
Skill enabling us 


to Render Real 
Service. 


Write for 
Bulletin “O”. 

















The Purity and High Strength in 


H. T. PHOSPHATE 
is Always Uniform 
Made with Federal Electric Acid by 
The Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis 


Affiliated with Federal Phosphorus Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


H. Murray CAMERON 
BROKER EXCLUSIVELY 
GRAIN FLOUR 
OCEAN FREIGHT AND CHARTERING 
Cable Address: ‘“GraAINex,’’ Vancouver 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 























NIAGARA UPRIGHT SCOURER 


—FAMED FOR ITS EFFICIENCY 


Has more scouring surface per bushel rated capacity 
than any horizontal scourer. 


Scours the grain without breakage, yet harsh enough 
to produce the desired results. 


Superior ventilation. 


Requires less horsepower per bushel of grain than 
any scourer ever built. 


40—Forty of these machines in the mills of Buf- 
falo and immediate vicinity. 


Investigate it. Also 






RB 
THE <nacana> LINE 
ay 


SEPARATORS DUST COLLECTORS BRAN DUSTERS 
DISK-ASPIRATORS WHEAT WASHERS 
GRAIN DRIERS, ETC. 


RICHMOND MFG. CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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LEADING INSURANCE CO 





Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 








en EE SN ch we cic egkn eee ccawe $2,922,372 
Sy INO OE SD Phas 0:06: c.05 00s 0eesesenne 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 
ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 
Insurance on Flour United States Managers 
_—— ph a pened are 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
Ss 
wrrntcclbeciat ese shemsntets 424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 

















F. H. PRICE & CO. 


25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 


Transportation Insurance on Flour Against 
All Risks 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 








CHARLES W. SEXTON A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 


COMPANY 619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
* A Wilhoit Analysis 
Insurance—since 1884 on flour or wheat is accepted by 
MINNEAPOLIS trade as a standard 














Mill Mutual Service Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
For Policy Holders 230 East Ohio St. Chicago, Illinois 








Flour, Feed and Grain Analyses 


You want reliable, prompt, readily understood, 
unbiased reports. 

Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are 
the best and most valuable obtainable. 





Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you are interested in. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








COMMON SENSE HORIZONTAL WHEAT STEAMER 


- 


with The Improved Columbian First 
Break Feed Governor combined, 
making the most perfect governing 
and steaming process possible. Choke 
never occurs. No periodical cleaning 
out. No hidden traps, valves, springs. 


Extensively used—let us tell you why 


ColumbianFeed Governor Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S. A. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


H. J. Parrriner, President and Rosert E. Sreriine, Chairman of the 
Treasurer Board of Directors 
W.C. Nicuots, Vice President Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barney, C. F. G. Rarxes 
and WaLTEeR QuACKENBUSH 


Main Office: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Cable Address: ‘“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Evrorran—C. F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 
Canapa—A. H. Bailey, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 
Cuicaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 
Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Centrar States—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Paciric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Sr. Lovrs—W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Rosert E. Steric, Editor 
Carroui K. Micuener, Rosert T. Bearry, 
Managing Editor Northwestern Editor 
Grorce E, Graves, Artist 


The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents 
at the following points : 


Amsterdam, Holland Hamburg, Germany Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Atchison, Kansas . Havana, Cuba Omaha, Nebraska 
Atlanta, Georgia Hongkong, Asia Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland Hutchinson, Kansas Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Belfast, Ireland Indianapolis, Indiana Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri Portland, Oregon 
Budapest, Hungary Lima, Peru St. Louis, Missouri 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Liverpool, England Salina, Kansas 

Buffalo, New Yor London, England San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, California San Juan, Porto Rico 
Cleveland, Ohio Melbourne, Australia Seattle, Washington 
Columbus, Ohio Memphis, Tennessee Shanghai, China 
Copenhagen, Denmark Mexico City, Mexico Tokio, Japan 

Denver, Colorado Milwaukee, Wisconsin Toledo, Ohio 

Duluth, Minnesota Montreal, Canada Toronto, Canada 
Edmonton, Canada Nashville, Tennessee Vancouver, Canada 
Evansville, Indiana New Orleans, Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
Glasgow, Scotland New York City, New York Wichita, Kansas 

Great Falls, Montana Norfolk, Virginia Winnipeg, Canada 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry Haun, Superintendent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: 
TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. 
Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. 
Copyright, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Company. 





The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 
irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns 








THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 





on we have a large ae a 
specializes in flour and all products 
TRANS IT made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
Buffalo, N. Y. 31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 STORAGE N our very extensive Laboratories 











Beautifu 
White Bags 
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THE QUESTION OF FUTURE TRADING 
NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 
pears an interesting communication from Mr. B. 

J. Rothwell, of Boston, president of the Bay State 
Milling Co., commenting on a recent reference in these 
columns to the action of the wheat market following 
publication of the government final report on the 
last wheat crop. 

The Northwestern Miller fully shares Mr. Roth- 
well’s views of the apparent absurdity of so large a 
volume of speculative trading in grain futures as a 
means of supplying price insurance in the form of 
“hedges.” The absurdity is the more to be considered 
when, as within the past few weeks, the crop report 
and other sensational news were reflected in a volume 
of speculative activity which caused extreme violence 
in price movements, and thus resulted in future trad- 
ing temporarily defeating its only legitimate purpose. 

The problem is how to maintain a volume of trading 
in futures sufficient to supply a current for absorbing 
hedging transactions without the means becoming 
greater than the end. Mr. Rothwell believes that the 
measures recently taken by the grain exchanges, in 
co-operation with the government, are insufficient, and 
that “much stronger medicine is needed.” This strong 
mediciné, in the absence of any practical suggestion 
now under discussion, apparently would have to be 
in the form of the bill introduced in Congress by Sen- 
ator Caraway absolutely prohibiting future trading in 
grain and cotton. 

With their recent experiences fresh in mind, there 
undoubtedly are many millers who would favor this 
on the principle that the fire cannot be worse than 
the frying pan. Equally certainly, absence of price 
insurance afforded by future trading would tremen- 
dously enlarge the possibilities of profit in the grain 
trade and in milling, even if it also very greatly in- 
creased the dangers. On the other hand, prohibition 
of future trading inevitably would so increase the 
handling cost of farm crops as to make immediately 
necessary the construction of some new system to take 
the place of the one destroyed. 

For the present The Northwestern Miller believes 
in the good intent and entire sincerity of those mem- 
bers of the grain exchanges, and particularly of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, who are endeavoring to bring 
future trading nearer to serving its legitimate pur- 
pose by eliminating some part of the force exerted by 
inordinate speculation. It is too much to expect that 
the evils of years will be overcome in a few months. 

Until, however, the possibilities of reform from 
within are exhausted, it does not seem desirable to 
apply the “stronger medicine,’—either of political con- 
trol or abolition of the entire system. The first invites 
dangers with which every man engaged in business 
already is familiar; the second involves the necessity 
of creating a new system, with its possibilities of de- 
stroying the whole of the grain trade and milling in- 
dustry as now organized. Included in the latter pos- 
sibility would be its coming under control of “trust” 
methods, with accompanying inordinate profits. 


A LESSON FROM THE CONTINENTAL 
|”, + irae earnings of the Continental Baking 
Corporation for 1925 were somewhat in excess of 

ten million dollars on a gross volume of business ap- 
proaching one hundred million dollars, the net repre- 
senting approximately ten per cent on the total turn- 
over. The latter shows a gain of more than thirty 
per cent over 1924, while earnings increased approxi- 
mately four million dollars, or more than sixty per 
cent. The business volume was accurately estimated 
by heads of the corporation several months ago, but 
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the earnings are somewhat less than the eleven to 
twelve million dollars then predicted. 

It is to be said to the credit of Mr. Ward and 
his associates in the management of the Continental 
company that this vast total of earnings has not been 
the result of oppressive tactics toward competition. 
On the contrary, if fault is to be found it must rest 
on the obvious fact that bread profits, based on the big 
company’s costs, have been maintained at a point where 
the consuming public’s interests clearly are involved. 
The sole other objection can come only from flour mill- 
ers, who, because of their own apparent helplessness, 
have contributed several millions of dollars to the Con- 
tinental’s earnings by supplying it flour at forty to 
fifty cents per barrel less than a fair conversion. 

In a somewhat similar position are the smaller 
bakers of the country, particularly in great centers 
of population. Not because of any direct competitive 
force exerted by the large baking units, but solely 
because of their own disorganization and helpless fear, 
these men are making and selling bread at little or no 
profit. In many localities their prices should be one 
to two cents per loaf higher, but, as small, independent 
units, they have no means of getting it; and as time 
goes on their inability to do so doubtless will grow. 

In a code of business practice recently adopted 
by a national industry it was stated that “a business 
transaction which does not result in some benefit to all 
concerned is perilously near a swindle.” This certainly 
applies to the small independent baker, but it is ap- 
plicable on a much larger scale to the great industry 
of flour milling, which is releasing a substantial part 
of its product to contribute to inordinate profits of a 
few of its customers, while trying to compensate itself 
for losses by securing a fair return from the over- 
whelming proportion of the trade. 

Perhaps all of this is somewhat pointless. If there 
is a lesson to be learned it lies in the phrase quoted 
and worth repeating, “a business transaction which 
does not result in some benefit to all concerned is 
perilously near a swindle.” In this lies an entire code 
of ethics for the industry of flour milling, one which 
requires no resolution of adoption but which must, 
and sooner or later will, be accepted by every indi- 
vidual in the industry. 


A LESSON FROM ENGLAND 

A RECENT report from London by a special rep- 

resentative of the United States Department of 
Commerce emphasized the present very small reserves 
of wheat and flour in the United Kingdom. Holdings 
of wheat by port mills were estimated to be little 
more than a quarter of last year’s stocks, interior 
supplies were known to be much smaller and, without 
definite figures, the current reserves of flour in all 
positions were subnormal. 

To a considerable extent this situation doubtless 
arose from the general market position, which, in the 
weeks immediately following the northern hemisphere 
harvest, did not encourage heavy purchases or accumu- 
lation of supplies. Later on came the failure of Rus- 
sia to materialize the expected quantity of bread grains 
for export, although this factor was offset, for a time, 
by the excellent prospect in Argentina. Now that 
both these factors are fully determined, it develops 
that stocks are so extremely light as to suggest the 
possibilities of a somewhat disturbing situation later. 

Discussing this condition, one of the best-known 
and best-informed United Kingdom importers writes 
to The Northwestern Miller in part as follows: 

“You probably know of the disastrous eruption the 
Food Council made in the highly disturbed flour and 
bread business two months ago. They dropped into 
it at the very lowest point of the market. Bakers 
had undoubtedly been slow in letting their price down, 
and the action of the Food Council probably acceler- 
ated a break in the bread price. But, founding on 
that, they have gone further and are interfering week- 
ly in the price of bread. The result of this interfer- 
ence is that bakers are short of stocks, millers are all 
more or less influenced by the absence of sales, and 
even wheat men have been embarrassed. 

“This has resulted in the country being caught short 
of stocks at the very time when they should have been 
heaviest for the year. . . For a country like ours, 
which depends for nearly four fifths of its bread sup- 
plies upon other lands, this short condition is most 
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dangerous. If war were to break out at the present 
time, we would be on our knees for want of bread in 
three weeks. That, bluntly, is where we stand, and, 
if you want to ‘rub it in,’ you can do so with con- 
fidence.” 

The Northwestern Miller does not especially desire 
to “rub it in.” It does believe that the situation cited 
by its correspondent points a lesson in the evils of 
government interference with the normal course of 
supply and demand, which may be taken to heart 
no less by the United Kingdom than by this country. 
Save for the necessities of wartime, England has, for 
nearly fourscore years, recognized the principle and 
practice of free commerce in grain. Her present 
Food Council experiment in violation of this is no less 
stupid and dangerous than the schemes being discussed 
here in the United States for artificially enhancing 
the price of farm crops. 

The difference rests solely in the fact that, where- 
as the United Kingdom courts trouble, or even dis- 
aster, by an effort to cheapen the price of bread, the 
United States invokes the same penalties by the adop- 
tion of schemes to increase the price of grain. Both 
contain the same elements of government interference 
with free markets. England already is beginning to 
see the effects. They will be equally apparent in this 
country if Congress is tempted to experiment with 
any of the radical legislation which politics demands 
shall be enacted in the interest of the producer as 
against the consumer class. 





THE HOROSCOPE OF WHEAT 
* [| EXPECT wheat to be irregular in movement until 

May, when there will come a break in the price 
which will continue downward until about the middle 
of July. A strong rally will then set in, broken only 
by a slight reaction from the middle of September to 
the middle of October, resuming the upward trend 
thereafter until the third week of December.” 

This is not The Northwestern Miller’s market 
prophecy. It is the prediction of astrology, as made 
known by Dr. Arthur W. Brooks in an interview in 
the January issue of The Industrial Digest. The lat- 
ter publication does not support or indorse it, but 
does cite the circumstance that Dr. Brooks’s forecast 
of the course of stock market prices for 1925 was, 
with minor exceptions, very close to actual trends. 

As with all things, one may, of course, take it or 
leave it. Men have been known to make, as well as 
to lose, fortunes, so far as they possessed them, by 
making jagged lines on paper corresponding to the 
ups and downs of the wheat market, basing their trad- 
ing on the letters formed by the graph. Others have 
had their dreams interpreted, and many have listened 
to and accepted well meant advice. 

One way doubtless is as good as another. Cer- 
tainly none could be worse than analyses of actual 
statistical data, including knowing a great deal about 
Argentina, Russia and remote places of the earth. 
Wheat is as liquid as gold and the waters of the 
oceans, and yet the flow of gold to effect its level is 
dammed by politics, and tidal waves dispute the 
equilibrium of the seven seas. Perhaps the horoscope 
of wheat as determined by the conjunction of Saturn, 
with its rings, and war symbolic Mars, may be as 
good a guide as another. 


AN INJUSTICE TO FARMING 
N page 466 of this issue appears a letter from a 
farmer, Mr. Henry C. Barlow, which reaches The 
Northwestern Miller by way of the Dallas (Texas) 
News, to which it was addressed. 

It is reprinted in these columns because it contains 
in a few words more sound and worth-while philosophy 
of the present situation in agriculture than has been 
expressed in all of the committee hearings, “adminis- 
tration concern,” and oratory for country consumption 
recently reported from Washington. 

With strict adherence to fact, Mr. Barlow émpha- 
sizes that farming must have its ups and downs just 
as any other business, that it does not deserve and has 
no need of government subsidy, that its long-pull 
stability and safety is proved by the desirability of 
farm loans, and, finally, that “more efficient produc- 
tion,” “spreading bets consistently and work,” will do 
more good than the “world’s best orator.” 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Jan. 31 Feb. 2 

Jan. 30 Jan. 23 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...230,142 236,681 236,035 236,955 
Oe. TG cocice 12,473 12,719 8,827 12,995 
Duluth-Superior ttt 16,840 20,510 20,175 
Outside mills*..174,932 203,398 245,786 227,363 





Totals . 430,132 469,638 511,158 497,488 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...113,342 117,400 127,400 112,191 


Wichita ....... 31,829 28,191 40,079 42,036 
Salina ...ccece 26,216 26,609 32,710 17,525 
St. Joseph 24,715 31,881 47,188 32,200 
Omaha ....... 21,427 22,277 22,142 20,464 


Outside millst.. 208,735 205,303 239,778 204,843 











Totals . .426,264 431,661 609,297 429,259 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Oh. TGR ccccee 27,300 26,600 29,100 36,600 
Outsidet . 40,000 45,700 41,200 47,100 
| ee 39,200 35,000 29,000 32,500 
Outsidef 24,082 42,656 63,188 39,140 
Indianapolis .. ...22 seeees 12,769 9,132 
Southeast ..... 86,050 104,332 124,081 123,417 
Totals . 216,632 254,288 299,338 287,889 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 27,260 27,685 40,788 61,134 
Seattle ....... 22,994 24,120 23,202 31,680 
Tacoma ....... 23,637 20,493 15,074 44,300 
Totals 73,891 72,298 79,064 137,114 
WCBAR ccccces 195,278 192,365 235,344 123,156 
Chicago ....... 34,000 38,000 38,000 38,000 
Milwaukee 4,750 9,200 6,900 2,500 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHW EST— Jan. 31 Feb. 2 








Jan. 30 Jan. 23 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 43 45 42 42 
Bt. POal ccccccses 57 58 40 52 
Duluth-Superior .. 34 46 55 55 
Outside mills*.... 56 55 61 56 
Average ..... 48 49 50 61 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 75 77 85 74 
Wichita .cscecece 61 45 61 64 
BOMMA .cccciccves 59 59 70 44 
St. Joseph ....... 52 67 99 68 
PETTITT 78 81 81 82 
Outside millst ... 57 55 65 63 
Average ..... 61 62 76 66 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Lewis .ccccccs 42 41 45 57 
Outeldes ...cccs 46 53 47 54 
TOISES sesccorcces 82 73 60 71 
Outside - 52 64 74 60 
Indianapolis © ee es 64 46 
Southeast ........ 63 68 88 57 
Average ..... 63 61 63 58 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 43 44 65 98 
Seattle 46 44 60 
Tacoma 36 26 78 
Average ..... 43 42 46 80 
BUMAIO 2ccccccece 2 81 98 74 
CRIGKHO cccsccces 85 95 95 95 
Milwaukee ....... 40 77 58 21 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St, Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





NEW FLAXSEED WAREHOUSE ° 

Mitwavkee, Wis.—Contracts have been 
awarded by Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., for the construction of an addition 
to the flaxseed warehouse and additional 
concrete tanks at the Superior, Wis., 
plant. The general work is in charge of 
the Fegles Construction Co., 523 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis. 





Freight rates have been reduced on 
goods in transit between Hungary and 
Jugoslavia. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—A fair improvement in flour trade was reported by 
mills last week in some producing centers, though sales were limited by declines 
in millfeed and advancing cash wheat premiums. On the whole, business re- 
mains on the hand-to-mouth basis that has characterized 
the market for many weeks. Advancing wheat gave 
some stimulus to flour buying, but it was the general 
impression among buyers that wheat was erratic and 
deceptive in its movement. Bakers appear to be willing 
to book only for current needs, so long as flour remains 
at present levels, though there were some notable excep- 
tions during the past week. Several moderately large 
sales to distributors were also reported, for March and 
April delivery, though this business appeared to be widely scattered. 

Export Trade.——The export market continues negligible, though some 
of the more optimistic traders speak of “a better feeling.” Mills with regular 
outlets to Latin America are doing a consistent business in small lots, largely 
of first and second clears. The total of this movement is not large, and de- 
mand does not appear to extend beyond established brands. Europe expresses 
little interest in American flours, though a mild business with northern Euro- 
pean and Levantine ports was noted during the past week. Pacific Coast mills 
find little interest on the part of the Orient, now that Chinese and Japanese 
mills are actively grinding Canadian wheat. 

Production.—Flour output of mills in the principal manufacturing centers 
is about on a par with that of corresponding weeks in the past two years. 
Last week’s percentage of production to capacity in the Northwest was about 
48, in the Southwest 61, at Buffalo 82, in the central and southern states *~ 
and on the Pacific Coast 43. 

Prices——An average increase of 10@20c bbl over prices of a week ago was 
indicated by mill quotations on Tuesday, Feb. 2. 

Wheat.—The wheat market reacted nervously to a cloud of more or less 
unimportant news influences last week, and largely under professional guid- 
ance attained an 812c advance from the low point. The week’s net gain 
was about 5c. 

Millfeed.—There is increasing dullness in millfeed, supplies of which are 
accumulating, particularly in country mills. Mill prices are about 50c ton 
lower than a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Enc., Feb. 2.—(Special Cable)—There is more confidence in 
prices, with a resultant better demand for spot and near-by lots. Home mills, 
however, are securing the bulk of the business, as imported flour is considered 
too dear. The Continent and Argentina are pressing sales of low grade flour 
and feedingstuffs vigorously. Mills offer Canadian top patents for shipment 
at 47s 6d@48s 6d ($8.08@8.25), and exports at 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl). There 
are no offers-of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Australian patents are quoted 
at 42s ($7.14 bbl), and home milled straight run at the equivalent of 43s 6d, 
c.i.f. ($7.40 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is slightly better feeling here, but business is still very 
limited. Some sales have been made of Kansas and Minnesota low grades at 
$6.90 and $6.60 per 100 kilos, respectively ($6.15 and $5.88 bbl, respectively). 
Mills offer Kansas top patents at $10@10.60 ($8.91@9.44 bbl), straights at 
$8.60@9 ($6.60@8.02 bbl), and Canadian exports at $8.80 ($7.84 bbl). Home 
mills are offering their flour, delivered, at $8.20 ($7.31 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is practically no demand here. In view of the fact 
that Czechoslovakia is intending to abolish temporarily its import duty on 
cereals and flour, with effect from Feb. 1, it is expected that a better demand 
will develop. Mills offer Canadian export patents at $8.80@9.20 per 100 kilos 
($7.84@8.19 bbl), and English Manitobas at 38s@38s 6d. 

Eprror’s Nore.—An Associated Press dispatch from Prague states that the 
Czech government suddenly withdrew its bill providing for the temporary 
cancellation of the cereal and flour import duties. This action was very un- 
expected, and the government’s reasons for maintaining the tariff charges 
have caused many conjectures. 

Copenhagen.—Buyers are holding off, expecting lower prices. 
export patents are quoted at $9.75 per 100 kilos ($8.69 bbl). 


Canadian 
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| Grain Futures MLARKETS| 


oe 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 

Jan May July May July 
BVcscecs 173 150% 165% 160% 
SB. cece 176 152% 168 162 
ar au) ti(“(i‘«é 166% 161% 
BO ccces 176 153% 168 162% 
Feb. 
Seerevse 175% 153 167% 162% 
Sicceove 176% 154% 168 163% 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Jan May July May July 
Serre 167 142% 174% 149% 
- TTT 168% 144% 176% 151% 
BPcscce 167% 144% 175% 151% 
Ae 168% 146 176% 153% 
Feb 
Pere 167% 145 175% 152% 
° 

Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Jan May uly ay July 
Bsecves 156% 154% 149% 147% 
158% 157% 150% 149% 
BPvcccve 157% 156% 149% 148% 
TPsceees 159% 158% 150% 149% 
Fe 
ere 159% 158% 150 148% 
Bcecevse 161% 160 150% 148% 
CORN ‘ 
Chicago Kansas City 

Jan May July May July 
,) Perr 84% 87 80% 83 
BS cccee 85% 87% 81% 83% 
) PPeere 84% 87% 80% 83% 
Fe 84% 86% 80% 82% 
Feb. 

Reunases 83% 86% 19% 82% 
Seicsuss 83% | ee ree ee 
OATS 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
BT cccee 44% 45% 40% 41% 
BOvscavs 44% 455% 41 42% 
BO ncccve 44% 45% 40% 41% 
ee 44% 44% 40% 41% 
Feb. 

Deb VSS RS 44% 45% 40% 41% 
Beesveoes 44 45 40 41% 
RYE 

Chicago Minneapolis 
Jan May July May July 
> ear 107% 107 ptt er 
ere 109% 108% 102% = — aeaee 
BOcceves 108% 107% i} arr 
i 109% 108 99% 102% 
Feb. 
TTP Ter 108% 108% 99% 102% 
Disseves 108% 108% 99% 102% 
FLAXSEED . 
~~} Ruluth 
Jan, Ja May Jan. May 
Bisvects 609.08 246% 240 242% 
BBsscees ences 249 243% 246 
Deb cente .seae0 248 243% 245% 
Bescsese 249 251% 244% 246% 
Feb. 
errr acre rrr 
Daceeuae 250 252% 247% 249% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


March May 
Jan, lis 9%d Ills 8%d 
Jan. lis 8%d lis 7d 
Jan. - 11s 10d lls 9d, 
Jan. 1is114%d 11s104%d 
Feb. 12s %d 11s10%d 
Feb. i2s 2%d 12s 0d 








OKLAHOMA WHEAT ESTIMATED 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—A recent sur- 
vey of the grain situation in Oklahoma, 
made by a flour mill representative, 
showed that between 2,500,000 and 3,750,- 
000 bus of the 1925 crop of wheat remain 
in the state, that probably more than 
half of this is in elevators of flour milling 
companies, and that considerably less 
than half is in possession of individual 
growers. It was estimated that Okla- 
homa and Texas mills will this year re- 
quire 3,000,000 bus more wheat than they 
have at present. Texas mill demands in 
Oklahoma markets were heavier during 
the latter part of January than previous- 
ly in that month, and mills of both states 
report an increased flour business. 








Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 2. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City -. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent ........... $8.80@ 9.35 $9.60@ 9.90 §$....@.... $9.00@ 9.75 $10.15@10.25 $9.25 @10.00 $9.40@ 9. $9.75@ 10.50 $10.60@10.85 $9.40@ 9.65 $10.50@10.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.45@ 9.10 9.30@ 9.50 .S eee 8.60@ 9.00 9. 90@10.00 8.80@ 9.35 heed 9.15 9.25@ 9.75 9.35@10.40 9.10@ 9.40 er ae 
Spring first clear ..........+- 7.30@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.20 -— Fee 7.50@ 7.75 oo ee@ 7.95 7.85@ 8.15 -@. 7.75@ 8.25 8.15@ 9.00 eves @ecee se, Pee 
Hard winter short patent .... 8.70@ 9.25 “ Per 8.85@ 9.40 8.70@ 9.00 9.75@10.10 9.20@ 9.80 .80@ 9. ‘85 9.75 @ 10.25 9.25 @10.15 9.20@ 9.50 9.75 @10.25 
Hard winter straight ........ 8.25@ 8.70 .-@.. 8.00@ 8.65 8.10@ 8.50 9.50@ 9.75 yt 9.35 -80@ 9.05 9.35@ 9.90 coceOoese pee 9.20 Rec meee 
Hard winter first clear ....... 7.00@ 7.40 --@.. 6.80@ 7.20 6.90@ 7.25 ge co Bocce < or eee eee scee@ecee rere Pere Ot ase 
Soft winter short patent ..... 8.85@ 9.50 cooe@.. --@. 9.00@ 9.30 9.70@ 9.90 90@ 9.55 Tre. tte 9.10@10.00 9. 10@ 9.40 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.85@ 8.40 cceo Mee --@. 8.25@ 8.50 9. beet 9.50 8. ive "9. 00 os. 15@ 8.40 *8.25@ 9.00 8.25@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.10 9.25@ 9.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 7.40@ 7.70 cove@ uve --@.. 7.20@ 7.60 oe ee @.... +++ @.. coee@eoe eon eQecee 7.10@ 7.80 otee@e 8.00@ 8.25 
Rye flour, white .........++6+ 5.60@ 5.70 5.65@ 5.85 ~ peWPeice 6. 30@ 6.40 6. 0@ 6. ‘40 6.05@ 6. '30 6.10@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.50 --@. @. 
Rye flour, dark .......cseeeee 3.75@ 4.25 4.30@ 4.50 «Bae a@ocve 5.00@ 5.10 coos @. 4.70@ 4.95 5.60@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.05 -@. @ 

Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg SOE RGR ‘Toronto 4 **Winnipeg 
Family patent. at 00@ 9.40 $....@ 9.70 HOngas <..ccce. $....@. $9.25@ 9.50 Spring top patent{..$....@9.10 $....@.... Ont. 90% patentst45s6d@4és0d ~—.......... 
Cut-O ..ccccces 7.10@ 7.60 7.60@ 7.70 Dakota ........ 9.15@ 9.60 9.40@ 9.60 Spring first clear{.... oe TSO occ oe Qaces Spring exports§ ......... Ore 
Straight ..cccccs 7.00@ 7.50 7.80@ 7.90 Montana ....... 8.75@ 8.95 9.25@ 9.50 Spring second patent{ a 8) oes Se Ontario exports§ ........ a 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





**In iutes, Fort William basis.° {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes, 
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ARGENTINA’S WHEAT 
SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


Corn Crop Is Reported to Be Ripening Sat- 
isfactorily—Wheat Exports Totaled 
2,018,500 Bus Last Week 


Buenos Ares, ArGentTina, Feb. 2.— 
(Special Cable)—The corn crop is ripen- 
ing satisfactorily. Shipments of wheat 
increased considerably last week. 

Shipments of grain from Argentine 
ports last week: wheat, 2,018,500 bus; 
corn, 2,593,800; flaxseed, 1,965,000. 

W. J. Lames. 


British View of Argentine Crop 

Liverpoot, Ene., Jan. 13.—According 
to Broomhall’s agent in Argentina, 40 
per cent of the crop in the northern part 
of that country is unfit for milling. This 
represents some 24,000,000 bus of the best 
wheat grown in the Argentine. The agent 
does not reduce his estimate of the ex- 
portable surplus, as he has already al- 
lowed for the bad quality. 

A leading firm of shippers has estimat- 
ed that in 1926 the Argentine will have 
for export only 3,000,000 tons of old and 
new crop, or 110,400,000 bus, of which 
73,600,000 will be shipped by July 31. As 
Argentina has already shipped 24,000,000 
bus this season, the estimate mentioned 
would give a total of only 97,600,000 for 
the current season. Argentina is a large 
country, and this year there are extreme 
variations in the crop, which may possibly 
account for the difference in the esti- 
mates. It goes without saying that if 
Argentina can ship only 97,600,000 bus 
in the current season, the outlook for 
buyers is very bad. A relatively scanty 
crop in that country, coupled with short 
crops in Australia and the United States, 
would make it impossible to ship full 
supplies in the coming months. Germany 
and France already appear to be prepar- 
ing to meet the exigency of the situation, 
but there are other countries less favor- 
ably placed. 





Crop Conditions 
Round the World 


The area of winter cereals for the 1926 
harvest in Lithuania is about 17 per cent 
less than the area sown last year. The 
conditions of both wheat and rye are 
considered poor, whereas at this time last 
year growing conditions were good. Sow- 
ing in Belgium has not advanced as usual, 
but the crops in the ground were in good 
condition at the beginning of winter. The 
outlook in Lithuania and Belgium is not 
in line with reports received to date for 
other parts of Europe, which indicate 
generally favorable conditions, both as to 
area sown and growth of the crop. 


Growing Conditions Excellent 
Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ra.—Growing crop 
conditions over the Oklahoma and Texas 
panhandle grain belt are reported excel- 
lent, a series of January snows having 
provided all moisture necessary, and no 





material damage having been done by 
freezing. 


Snows Put Soil in Good Condition 
Atcuison, Kawnsas.—Successive snows 
in this territory have put the soil in ideal 
condition for a good wheat crop. Local 
farmers say that little additional mois- 
ture will be needed to carry the wheat 
plant well into the spring. 


Weather Reported to Be Favorable 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The monthly report of 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
states that “developments in the agricul- 
tural section were in the main favorable 
last month. Marketing of crops made 
good progress, and weather was auspi- 
cious for accomplishing much belated 
farm work.” 


Temperature Drop Too Abrupt 

Evansvit_te, Inp.—The cold wave that 
spread over the country last week paid 
particular attention to Evansville, with a 
fall of three inches of snow. Milder 
weather followed, and the snow melted. 
Near zero weather did not do the wheat 
any good, farmers say, when the cold 
wave followed so swiftly on the rise in 
temperature. 


Drouth in South Africa 

Lonpon, Enc.—Reports of intense heat 
are being received from South Africa, 
which, added to a prolonged drouth, is 
causing great anxiety among farmers, 
especially in the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. There is no question 
that there will be a short corn crop. 


Little Snow in Holland 
AmsterpaAm, Hoittanp.— The weather 
has turned colder, with light frosts at 
night. There is no snow covering to 
protect the winter crops, however, should 
the frosts become more severe. 


Australian Estimate Made 
Lonpon, Enoa.—Cables from Austra- 
lia last week estimated the total wheat 
crop at 110,000,000 bus, against the pre- 
harvest estimate of 125,000,000. 





SHREDDED WHEAT STOCK SPLIT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Shredded Wheat Co., at a recent meet- 
ing at Niagara Falls, voted to split up 
the stock on a basis of four shares for 
each one of the present stocks held. It 
was also voted to place the new stock 
on a $2.50 annual dividend basis. Fore- 
casts of the directors’ action had antici- 
pated a five-for-one split up, with a $2 
annual dividend. 





CO-OPERATIVE ELEVATOR PLANNED 

Great Faris, Mont.—Fifty-two Hill 
County farmers living in the vicinity of 
Havre have pledged themselves to sub- 
scribe for stock in a proposed co-opera- 
tive elevator. The corporation which the 
backers of the move seek to form would 
be capitalized at approximately $30,000, 
and its government would be strictly in 
the hands of a majority of the sharehold- 
ers. The elevator would buy wheat from 
its stockholders at the card quotations, 
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and the premium on the higher grades 
and other profits which might accrue 
would be assigned periodically to the 
guaranteed 8 per cent dividends on capi- 
tal stock first, the remainder going to 
individual wheat growers. 


FLOUR RATES TO THE 
LEVANT WILL INCREASE 


New York, N. Y.—Effective Feb. 10, 
the flour rate to Pirzus, Saloniki, Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople will be raised 
from 35c to 40c per 100 lbs. The Barr 
Shipping Corporation has announced that 
if bookings are made by Feb. 10 it can 
arrange for February and March sea- 
board clearance at 33c and for April 1 to 
Aug. 31 at 35c. 














The Late Robert Stuart 








AN UNUSUAL INDUSTRIAL AWARD 


An unusual award was returned Jan. 
29 by the Wisconsin industrial commis- 
sion against the Great Northern eleva- 
tors in favor of John Jepson, an em- 
ployee. He claimed to have contracted 
tuberculosis while in the employ of the 
elevators, and the commission found in 
his favor and awarded him back com- 
pensation to the amount of $1,049, and 
$18.20 weekly during the remainder of 
his life. 


HALIFAX ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

Hauirax, N. S.—The top section of 
the old grain elevator at Pier No. 2, in 
the north end of Halifax, was burned on 
Jan. 27 through what is believed to have 
been spontaneous combustion. Several 
men were reported to have been injured. 
The elevator contained a quantity of 
corn, 
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ROBERT STUART DIES 
AT PINEHURST, N. C. 


Funeral for Late Chairman of Executive 
Committee of Quaker Oats Co, 
Held at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Robert Stuart, Chi- 
cago, died of heart disease at Pinehurst, 
N. C., on Jan. 26. Funeral services were 
held on Jan. 29 at his residence, 4850 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Vance, of Detroit, officiated. 
The pallbearers were officers and depart- 
ment heads of the Quaker Oats Co. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of the 
executive committee and a director of the 
Quaker Oats Co., and also a director of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, the Canada 
Life Assurance Co., the Canadian Eleva- 
tor Co. and several other concerns. At 
one time he was president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank, Chicago, 
which was later absorbed by the Corn 
Exchange National Bank. At his decease, 
he was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Presbyterian Hospital, the 
Scottish Old People’s Home, and the 
Hyde Park Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Stuart was born in Canada in 1852. 
In 1873 he moved to Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where he built and operated an oatmeal 
mill, doing business as Stuart & Douglas. 
After a branch was established in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Stuart moved there in 1879. 
Later these mills became part of the 
American Cereal Co., now the Quaker 
Oats Co. He is survived by his widow, 
one daughter, Mrs. George A. MacDon- 
ald, Peterborough, Ont., and two sons, 
John Stuart, president, and R. Douglas 
Stuart, vice president, of the Quaker 
Oats Co. 

All offices and plants of the Quaker 
Oats Co. in the United States, Canada, 
and abroad were closed on the afternoon 
of the burial. H. P. Crowell, chairman 
of the board of directors, and James H. 
Douglas, first vice president of the Quak- 
er Oats Co., who were in the South, and 
L. R. Hawley, manager of the Memphis 
office of the organization, came to Chicago 
to attend the funeral services. 





TOPPING DECLARES RATE 
INCREASE IS UNLIKELY 


Kansas City, Mo.—‘Enough exhibits 
and written testimony were introduced 
into the hearing on the railroads’ proposal 
to make a general increase in rates to fill 
a large room,” C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, said at the conclusion of the 
hearing last week. “I do not believe 
much of it will ever be considered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
carriers took the aggressive, and suggest- 
ed higher rates simply to forestall any 
shippers in asking for a lower schedule 
of freight charges. If the present rates 
remain in effect, the railroads will be sat- 
isfied. From the testimony taken at the 
final meeting here, I don’t believe there is 
any probability of grain or flour rates 
being disturbed.” 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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No.2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 
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William B. Ward Forms $2,000,000,000 Food Corporation— 
‘“‘To the End That the American People May 


| rr a charter unique in the an- 


nals of industrial combinations in 
America, the Ward Food Products 
Corporation has come into existence. 

For some time there had been rumors 
in New York and elsewhere of a gigantic 
combine of baking companies and other 
food industries. Doubt had been ex- 
pressed about the actual accomplishment. 
But at Baltimore, Md., just before the 
Maryland state tax commission offices 
closed on Saturday, Jan. 30, there were 
filed articles of incorporation for a $2,- 
000,000,000 corporation. Theoretically, at 
least, it is the largest of its kind ever 
authorized. 

William B. Ward is to be president of 
the corporation. Its other officers have 
not been announced. The charter con- 
tains only the names of those authorized 
nominally to carry on the business until 
the actual work is begun. 

The charter of the big combination is 
unique in that most unusual provisions 
are made for philanthropic enterprises. 
It is set forth that before dividends on 
common stock are paid the directors can 
divert funds for a broad program of 
charitable, social and welfare work. 

Mr. Ward, in an interview given out in 
New York and published in the Monday 
papers, has said that there would be no 
stock selling. It was stated by close 
friends that,he was seeking a way of aid- 
ing humanity in the most businesslike 
way. 

“You don’t seem to understand,” he 
was quoted as saying, “that I have so 
much money I don’t want any more. I 
want to give it away, and do it in such 
fashion that it won’t be eternally talked 
about.” 

It has’ been denied by friends of Mr. 
Ward, and by his counsel, that the un- 
usual features of the big baking combine 
were put in to “gild” over the less praise- 
worthy features of a great trust. 

The new corporation, it is generally un- 
derstood, will absorb the Ward Baking 
Co., the General Baking Corporation, re- 
cently formed with a potential capitaliza- 
tion of $400,000,000 as a holding company 
to buy up stock of other concerns, and 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 
These companies have 157 plants from 
coast to coast. 

But while the size of the new combina- 
tion as proposed is the big topic in many 
circles, the unusual features of the char- 
ter seem to have taken the country by 
surprise. After relating that the cor- 
poration is for the purpose of transact- 
ing business in food products, the charter 
uses this extraordinary phrase: 

“To the end that the American people 
may have and enjoy wholesome food at 
fair prices, and that every child may en- 
joy the right to be born well, to reach 
school age well and to grow to maturity 
physically and mentally fit for American 
citizenship, the foregoing to be construed 
both as objects and powers.”* 

The methods by which this is to be 
achieved are set forth in the following 
manner in the charter: 

“Whenever the full dividend upon the 
preferred stock for all past dividend 
periods shall have been paid and the full 
dividend thereon for the current quar- 
terly dividend period shall have been 
paid or declared and a sum sufficient for 
the payment thereof set apart, the board 
of directors shall have power to set aside 
out of the surplus or net profits of the 
corporation such sums as it may seem 
proper, to be used for the advancement 
of every child to be born well, to reach 
school age well and to grow to maturity 
physically and mentally fit for American 
citizenship and generally for the ad- 
vancement of the health and welfare of 
the American people, and dividends 
upon the common stock may then be de- 
clared by the board of directors out of 
the remainder of the surplus or net 
profits.” 

The authorized capital stock of the 
new corporation is 20,000,000 shares 
without par value, of which 10,000,000 
are preferred and 10,000,000 are com- 


Have and Enjoy Wholesome Food at Fair Prices 








THE “FOOD TRUST’S” PHILANTHROPIES 


traordinary for such a document, enabling operations “to the end that 


Ties charter of the Ward Food Products Corporation contains clauses ex- 


the American people may have and enjoy wholesome food at fair prices, 
and that every child may enjoy the right to be born well, to reach school age 
well and to grow to maturity physically and mentally fit for American citi- 


zenship.” 


How this is to be achieved is set forth as follows: 

“Whenever the full dividend upon the preferred stock for all past divi- 
dend periods shall have been paid and the full dividend thereon for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period shall have been paid or declared and a sum 
sufficient for the payment thereof set apart, the board of directors shall have 
power to set aside out of the surplus or net profits of the corporation such 
sums as it may seem proper to be used for the advancement of the right of 
every child to be born well, to reach school age well and to grow to maturity 
physically and mentally fit for American citizenship, and generally for the ad- 
vancement of the health and welfare of the American people; and dividends up- 
on the common stock may then be declared by the board of directors out of the 
remainder of the surplus or net profits.” 


The directors are authorized: 


“From time to time to make contributions from the surplus or net profits 
of the corporation for the purpose of erecting or maintaining one or more hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, dispensaries or homes for invalid or aged employees of the 
corporation or for procuring healthful surroundings for employees of the cor- 
poration recovering from diseases or in infirm health, and for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a sanatorium for the acceptance of convalescent em- 
ployees or those suffering from temporary debility and (or) to acquire such 
real or personal property as may be necessary in connection therewith and (or) 
to make such other contributions as in the judgment of the board of directors 
will contribute to the protection or advancement of the interests of the cor- 


poration.” 








mon. The preferred may be redeemed 
by the directors at any time at $110 
a share. 

It cost $40,700 for the new corpora- 
tion to file its charter with the Maryland 
authorities. 


Rumor Involves Various Firms 

New York, N. Y.—Concerns making 
various bread ingredients, and several 
bakeries, have been mentioned as part 
of the gigantic new foodstuffs corpora- 
tion organized by William B. Ward, but 
although most of those involved in the 
rumors current in this connection have 
held frequent meetings recently, no con- 
firmation is to be had of their reported 
connection with the Ward merger. The 
probabilities are that for the present, at 


least, only those baking concerns in 
which Mr. Ward has a controlling inter- 
est will be absorbed into the big com- 
bination. 

Persistent reports have connected The 
Fleischmann Co. and the Postum Cereal 
Co. with the Ward merger, but both 
these companies have issued formal an- 
nouncements denying any association 
with the combination. The Fleischmann 
Co. declared that it would continue to 
operate as an individual corporation, 
manufacturing yeast, distilled vinegar 
and malt products. It was stated that 
the Fleischmann family still controls the 
majority of stock in the company or, to 
be exact, that 78 per cent of the stock 
is owned by the Fleischmann family and 
Fleischmann employees. 








Organization of ‘‘Food Trust” Brings Vigorous 
Denunciation in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Ward Food Products 
Co., incorporated on Saturday, already 
has the spot light on the governmental 
stage. It came in for denunciation in 
Congress today, while executive branches 
of the government prepared to examine 
its plans. In the Senate, Senator King, 
Democrat, Utah, denounced the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission as “sleeping on the job” in 
allowing its formation. 

Basil M. Manly, director of the Peo- 
ple’s Legislation Service, characterized 
the incorporation as a “challenge to Con- 
gress and the Coolidge administration.” 

Senator King was bitter in his char- 
acterization of the nak grea and de- 
manded a congressional investigation of 
the entire Department of Justice, with 
especial consideration of its attitude 
toward all trusts. 

“The aim of this $2,000,000,000 trust,” 
he said, “is to control the bread industry 
of the United States. I can call atten- 
tion to numerous monopolies and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade which have 
been created in recent years and result- 
ed in the exploitation of the people and 
the building up of gigantic trusts that 
will soon destroy our economic life. 


“IT don’t expect the Department of 
Justice or the Attorney General to act 
in this case. They are sleeping on the 
job while great organizations are ‘effect- 
ed to dominate our economic life. I be- 
lieve the present administration is wholly 
indifferent to the growth of trusts. I 
am convinced of this because the Presi- 
dent of the United States, only a few 
weeks ago, in his New York address, 
seemed to pronounce a benediction on 
these trusts.” ‘ 

Senator Norris was sarcastic in his dis- 
cussion of the new corporation. 

“I am surprised to hear the senator 
from Utah speaking thus against the 
bread trust,” said the Nebraskan in his 
most facetious vein. “The senator should 
know this $2,000,000,000 bread trust is to 
buy all the wheat in the country and sell 
all of the bread that is consumed. What 
a wonderful thing that will be—one-man 
control of wheat and bread! The sena- 
tor also must remember that one of the 
objects of this giant corporation is to see 
that all children in this great country of 
ours get a square deal. What a heaven 
we will live in when that takes place! 
Why, they are going to establish hospitals 
and playgrounds. Their amusement 
parks will relieve the taxpayer from 





the care of the children. One man is 
to do all this, too. Just to think, he is 
going to abolish a good share of present 
government. And, remember, it is all to 
be done for philanthropy.” : 

Senator King asked Senator Norris 
whether he did not know that “many 
devils wear priestly garb in order to 
disguise their sins,’ and added that he 
was much afraid many people will be 
caught. Continuing, the Utah senator 
said: 

“The tendency toward concentration in 
our industrial life is constantly growing, 
and now I can feel it coming in our polit- 
ical existence. The people seem anxious 
to take sides with the executive, despite 
the fact that legislative bodies always 
have been the friends and most responsive 
to the people. Yet we see every day 
more and more concentration of all au- 
thority in the executive and disposition 
to believe all ills may be cured by the 
touch on an executive hand.” 

In his attack on the new company, Ba- 
sil Manly demanded that the Senate re- 
fuse confirmation of the nomination of 
Charles W. Hunt to succeed himself on 
the Federal Trade Commission, because, 
he claimed, “Mr. Hunt, as a member of 
the commission, has permitted Ward to 
carry out his original merger plans in 
defiance of the Sherman and Clayton anti- 
trust laws.” 

Mr. Manly alleged that the Phipps- 
Mellon interests have financed and pro- 
tected Ward in his spectacular business 
career, and demanded that Congress in- 
vestigate this charge. He then said: 

“The sinister purpose of the conspiracy 
is indicated by the transparent camou- 
flage of philanthropy with which it is 
cloaked. If it were an honest commercial 
enterprise there would be no reason for 
this maudlin pretense of charity; and it 
is nothing but pretense. Not one penny 
is pledged for any philanthropic purpose. 
Not a nickel is definitely set aside. But, 
according to this hypocritical charter, the 
board of directors shall have power to 
set aside out of the surplus or net profits 
of the corporation such sums as may seem 
proper to be used for the advancement 
of the right of every child to be born 
well, and a lot of other equally indefinite 
and meaningless phrases. 

“This is pure unadulterated bunk. It 
could not have been conceived except by 
a guilty conscience seeking desperately 
to find a cloak for an evil design. Ameri- 
can farmers will not fail to grasp the 
significance of this proposed food trust. 
When it is completed they will find only 
two buyers for their products—the meat 
packers’ trust and the Ward food trust. 
Now, will American mothers sit com- 
placently by and pay perpetual tribute to 
the ‘food king’ ?” 

Meanwhile, at the departments of gov- 
ernment which will eventually have to 
pass upon whether the new corporation 
does or does not violate the law, it was 
pointed out that, until the charter is 
carefully examined and the real purposes 
of the company ascertained, it would be 
folly for any one to take snap judgment. 

Grorce E. AKerson. 


Postum Co. Absorbs 
Igleheart Mills 


Evansvitte, Inv., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made 
here today of a plan for the merger of 
Igleheart Bros.’ flour mills with the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co. The cereal company will 
absorb the 95,000 shares of the Igleheart 
corporation with a cash consideration 
for the Iglehearts. Neither corporation 
lists any indebtedness. 

No change in the management of the 
Igleheart mills is announced. 

The Postum company recently ab- 
sorbed the Jell-O Co. of New Jersey. 
The merger will represent a business of 
$10,000,000 annually. 

Postum stock on the New York Stock 
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Exchange advanced materially today on 
the announcement of the merger. 
W. W. Ross. 


Postum Angling for Packing Company 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Back of the nego- 
tiations now on in New York for pur- 
chase of control of the California Pack- 
ing Co. by the Postum Cereal Co., ac- 
cording to views expressed in Wall 
Street, is the determination of one man 
to head the largest food company in the 
country and to effect such economies of 
operation and distribution as to increase 
the turnover of products with greater 
profit without any increase in retail 
prices. He is Edward F. Hutton, chair- 
man of the board of the Postum Cereal 
Co., who is conducting the negotiations 
on behalf of his company. The negotia- 
tions have not yet been successful, but it 
is believed in Wall Street that they will 
be, and that Postum Cereal will head a 
merged company of large capital, which 
will engage in the production of food 
products of all kinds. 

The report last week that the Postum 
Cereal Co. had made an offer of $175 a 
share for California Packing, or a total 
of $88,000,000, was not denied in the 
financial district. Since no denial was 
forthcoming, the stocks of both corpora- 
tions moved upward. California Pack- 
ing reached a high point of 170% during 
the day and closed at 167%, with a net 
gain of 10 points. Postum Cereal sold at 
12214, and closed at 119, up 2% points. 

It is the understanding in the financial 
district that an offer of $88,000,000 for 
California Packing was refused by offi- 
cials of the company, who indicated that 
their terms would be $200 per share for 
their stock, with the same terms to be 
offered for the minority holdings. 

Since the refusal of the offer, it is said, 
the negotiations have been dragging 
along, with several counter offers under 
consideration, but none yet presented 
which have been satisfactory to both 
sides. It was suggested in Wall Street 
that a likely solution of the negotiations 
would be an offer for the exchange of 
Postum Cereal stock for the outstanding 
shares of California Packing. This of- 
fer, it was said, if finally made, would be 
on the basis of one and a half shares of 
Postum Cereal for one share of California 
Packing. 

According to reports, it is the intention 
to make such a merger pay through meas- 
ures of economy which could be put into 
effect by combining production and dis- 
tribution forces, as well as by grouping 
the national advertising campaigns which 
are now under way. 





BAKERS MAY BE COMBINED 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Awncetes, Cat.—Possibility that 
the Southern California Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Bakers’ Association may 
amalgamate in the near future as one 
organization to be known as the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Southern California 
loomed on Jan. 29 with the announce- 
ment that a joint meeting of the two 
bodies has been called for Feb. 10. The 
proposed merger, officials stated, has 
been considered for some time, and ten- 
tatively has been agreed upon by mem- 
bers of both organizations. 





NEW YORK BAKERY FIRM 
IS ENJOINED AT ROCHESTER 


Burrato, N. Y.—David F. Lee, justice 
at Rochester, entered an order on Jan. 
27 restraining the Seneca Electric Bak- 
ing Shops, Inc., from selling or dealing 
in its stock in-this state, pending further 
action of the courts. The company has 
stores in Rochester, Auburn, Buffalo, 
Canandaigua, Geneva, Seneca Falls and 
other towns in western New York. 

Representatives of the state attorney 
general’s department have been investi- 
gating the company for more than a 
month. Donald S. Dudley, deputy attor- 
ney general, Buffalo, states that the com- 
pany issued $125,000 in stock last year 
and that its books showed nothing of 
$80,000 of this amount. Proceedings 
against the company were brought under 
the Martin “blue sky” law after com- 
plaints had been made by stockholders. 
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A receiver will be asked for in order to 


protect the firm’s assets. 
M. A. McCarry. 





WARD NET PROFITS FOR 1925 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Ward Baking 
Co. and subsidiaries report a net profit 
of $4,203,143 for 1925, after interest, de- 
preciation and federal taxes, or after 
preferred dividends, $10.18 a share on 
the A common and $2.18 on the common 
stocks, compared with $10.55 and $2.55, 
respectively, in 1924. 


JARDINE AMENDS RULES 
OF GRAIN FUTURES ACT 


By virtue of the authority vested in 
him by the grain futures act, approved 
on Sept. 21, 1922, William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, has amended 
the general rules and regulations for car- 








ing or exceeding *the amount fixed, he 
shall be bound as a member. Names and 
addresses of actual individuals who are 
principals of accounts must be filed. 





FIRE PARTLY DESTROYS 
ARKANSAS MILL PLANT 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Fire discovered early 
in the morning of Jan. 26 in the top of 
the headhouse or elevator of the Arka- 
delphia (Ark.) Milling Co. resulted in 
damage estimated to be between $300,000 
and $400,000. When the fire was dis- 
covered the headhouse was so full of 
smoke that workmen overlooked the bar- 
rel of water kept on hand for such 
emergencies, and by the time a hose was 
turned on the fire it was beyond con- 
trol. It is thought to have resulted from 
a light wire. 

An elevator, feed mill, two large ware- 


William B. Ward 


rying out the provisions of that act, with 
respect to contract markets. 

These amendments provide that when 
a member carries or has under his control 
more than one account with any clearing 
member of a contract market, and the 
total volume of such accounts equals or 
exceeds the amount fixed by the rules, 
then the total long and short positions of 
such accounts must be reported and the 
names of those interested be furnished 
to the supervisor in charge; and that 
when a member has under his control an 
amount of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, 
flaxseed or sorghum equaling or exceed- 
ing the amount fixed by the rules, and 
files for execution an order for the pur- 
chase or sale of any grain future, he 
shall report, that day, to the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration his total long and 
short positions in the several futures in 
that grain in the market. 

It is also provided that contract mar- 
kets shall cause nonclearing members to 
make reports showing the facts required 
to be shown by or for clearing members. 
When a nonmember has under his con- 
trol an amount of wheat, corn, etc., equal- 


houses, loading sheds and the contents of 
these plants were burned. Grain in sev- 
eral tanks was afire for some time, the 
height of the tanks being so great that 
workmen were unable to get to it. 

No serious injury was done to the 
flour and corn mills. The engine room 
also escaped damage, as did a number 
of grain tanks between the flour mill and 
the engine room. The loss was practi- 
cally all covered by insurance. The com- 
pany is operating its flour and corn 
mills, and has arranged to have orders 
for its brands of dairv and poultry feeds 
filled. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





ANOTHER CUSTOMER FOR THE BAKER 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Miss Jane Walton, 
Boulder, Colo., is a woman widely known 
throughout that state as an advocate of 
every woman doing her own housekeep- 
ing. Recently, according to an Associat- 
ed Press dispatch, she broke several 
bones in her right hand while kneading 
dough, preparatory to baking some bread. 
The strain of the task proved too great 
for the bones in her hand, physicians said. 
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KELLER TO RESIGN 
AS MILL PRESIDENT 


Head of Globe Grain & Milling Co. to Be 
Succeeded by Morgan on June 30— 
Will Take Ocean Voyage 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Forced to retire 
by ill health, William E. Keller, presi- 
dent of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, and a prominent figure in 
Pacific Coast business circles, will resign 
as directing head of that company on 
June 30. Mr. Keller will be succeeded 
by O. H. Morgan, vice president, who 
has been groomed for the post he is 
scheduled to occupy since 1902, when 
the McDonald Grain & Milling Co. was 
absorbed by Mr. Keller and his associ- 
ates. 

The retirement of Mr. Keller and the 
elevation of Mr. Morgan to the presi- 
dency of the company will be accompa- 
nied by numerous changes and promo- 
tions in the personnel of the firm, offi- 
cials said. Mr. Keller will leave on a 
protracted sea voyage for a complete 
rest, it was said, but will continue to 
serve as a director of the company. 

Simultaneously it was announced that 
the Globe company had sold its stock- 
yards at Vernon, on the outskirts of the 
city, to the Santa Fe Railway for a 
consideration of $750,000, with rental 
privileges for two years and with the 
stipulation that the company shall be 
permitted to remove improvements in- 
stalled several years ago at a cost of 
$1,000,000, at the expiration of the lease 
period. 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co. was 
organized in 1902 as successor to the 
McDonald interests, the company ac- 
quired controlling interest shortly after- 
wards in the El Paso (Texas) Grain & 
Milling Co., and in 1914 consolidated 
five grain and milling concerns in Ore- 
gon and California. At present the com- 
pany has plants in San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento, Los Angeles, San Diego, Col- 
ton, Cal., El Paso, Texas, and Ogden, 
Utah. They have a capacity of 5,800 
bbls flour, 100 bbls cereals and 685 tons 
millfeed daily, together with a daily 
capacity of 148,000 Ibs rice in the rice 
mill. 

In addition, this company operates a 
macaroni factory at Culver City, grain 
elevators at various points in California, 
Washington, Utah, Texas and Oregon, 
together with 37 cotton gins throughout 
California, Lower California and Ari- 
zona. It also owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Globe Cotton Oil Mills, Ver 
non, which maintain cottonseed oil mills 
at Vernon, El Centro and Calexico, Cal.. 
oil refineries at Vernon and a fish meal 
factory at Ostend. 


STOCKHOLDERS RECEIVE 
CONTINENTAL STATEMENT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation, in reporting net 
earnings for 1925 of $13,436,915, has is- 
sued a statement to stockholders stating 
that 103 bakeries in 81 cities are operated 
by companies owned and controlled by 
the Continental. During 1925 they pro- 
duced approximately 1,000,000,000 Ibs 
bread and 60,000,000 Ibs cake. The state- 
ment says that this is but a small frac- 
tion of the total business enjoyed by the 
whole baking industry, as the population 
in the territories served by Continental 
bakeries is less than half the population 
of the country. 





BAKER WHO BEGAN TRADE 
IN 1861 DIES AT TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont.—James Miller, who 
established a bakery business here in 
1861, and was said to be the oldest baker 
in Toronto, died recently at the home of 
his son. Mr. Miller was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1842. He came to 
Toronto when a boy of 19, and had lived . 
here since that time. He opened up his 
first shop at what is now the corner 
of Yonge and Alice streets. Mr. Miller 
claimed the distinction of being the first 
baker to deliver bread east of the Don 
River, that event taking place 55 years 
ago. 





In 1925, Germany harvested the larg- 
est wheat and rye crops in a decade. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Flour prices at Minneapolis have been 
advanced 20@80c bbl during the week, 
due to strength in wheat. The advance 
has had somewhat of a stimulating effect 
upon trade. Sales with most mills prob- 
ably averaged 50 per cent of capacity for 
the week ending Jan. 30. 

While not pessimistic, spring wheat 
millers are less sanguine about there be- 
ing a real heavy buying movement soon. 
They had anticipated free purchasing 
during January, but buyers apparently 
have concluded not to contract far ahead. 
Current price levels are not satisfactory 
to buyers, a majority of whom had looked 
for a decline so that they could cover 
their spring requirements at around the 
prices prevailing during the fall months. 
Failing in this, they had decided to buy 
only as needed. 

The volume of business on mill books 
holds up remarkably well. Shipping di- 
rections, however, are not satisfactory. 
Minneapolis mills have met with but little 
success in their drive for directions, so 
that the weekly production is not in keep- 
ing with bookings. 

First clear flour is a shade easier, be- 
cause of lack of directions. Mills have 
a lot of first clear sold, but it is not being 
ordered out fast enough and stocks are 
accumulating. Second clear has strength- 
ened a little. Several lots were worked 
through eastern exporters last week. 
One sale of 10,000 bags was reported, and 
two or three lots of 2,000 and 5,000 bags. 
These sales have helped to stiffen the 
second clear market. The range is still 
nominally $4.50@5.10 bbl, jutes, Minne- 
apolis. One mill that asked $3.70 a week 
ago has advanced its price to $4. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Feb. 2 Year ago 
GOCCOM cesvcesccccs $9.60@9.90 $10.15 @10.80 
Standard patent ... 9.30@9.50 10.05@10.20 
Second patent ..... 9.10@9.25 9.80@ 9.95 
*Fancy clear, jute.. 8.00@8.20 9.40@ 9.60 
*First clear, jute... 7.30@7.60 8.25@ 8.50 
*Second clear, jute. 4.50@5.10 5.75@ 6.50 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


The demand for semolinas continues 
very disappointing. Apparently, resell- 
ers still dominate the market. Millers 
report sales the past week as the lightest 
on the crop. Bookings are gradually be- 
ing cleaned up, directions are fair, and 
unless new buying sets in shortly a cur- 
tailed output may be looked for. If any 
dependence can be placed in reports, 
stocks in the hands of the trade are very 
light, so that buying cannot be long de- 
ferred. 

Prices have advanced with wheat. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at 4%,@4%c lb, bulk, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semolina 
and durum fancy patent at 442£@4%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 30, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 53,161 
bbls durum products, compared with 70,- 
232 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 


A little rye flour is sold every day, but 
there is no snap or life to the demand. 
Prices are demoralized. Once in a while 
a mill will step out and corral what busi- 
ness it can at 25@50c bbl under the mar- 
ket. Others are forced to follow suit, or 
do nothing at all. Prices have been ad- 
vanced about 40c bbl for the week, but 
they are still around $4 under wheat 
flour. Even at this big differential, bak- 
ers show little interest in rye offerings. 

Pure white rye flour is quoted at $5.65 
@5.85 bbl, pure medium at $5.25@5.45, 
and pure dark at $4.80@4.50, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 138,095 bbls flour, compared with 
11,489 the previous week. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 80 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19% were in operation Feb. 2: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s %A, A South, 
B, Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 24-80 ...... 529,200 230,142 43 
Previous week .. 529,200 236,681 45 
Year ago ....++. 559,800 236,035 42 
Two years ago... 561,600 236,957 42 
Three years ago. 561,600 258,510 46 
Four years ago.. 546,000 283,675 52 
Five years ago.. 546,000 298,625 55 


There were no direct export shipments 
by Minneapolis mills last week, compared 
with 3,250 in the previous week, 3,000 a 
year ago, and 2,500 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 334,590 187,405 5 
Previous week .. 395,090 216,117 55 
Year ago ....... 424,890 254,613 60 
Two years ago... 343,440 198,916 58 
Three years ago. 376,200 167,252 44 
Four years ago.. 427,890 169,835 39 
Five years ago... 408,690 186,645 45 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Jan. 2. 63 70,165 182,715 177,551 902 2,500 
Jan. 9. 62 69,665 214,203 214,307 1,616 3,637 
Jan. 16 6169,465 263,382 223,542 1,658 5,219 
Jan. 23 57 65,015 216,117 238,000 2,856 10,424 
Jan. 30 50 55,765 187,405 185,433 800 ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 30, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Output——, -—Exports—. 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis ... 6,147 4,904 39 151 
St. Paul ...... 258 191 see 
Duluth-Superior 6520 507 ees vr 
Outside ....... 5,717 5,498 54 150 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
: rf : 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks.$24.00@ 25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.50@ 2.55 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+6+. 2.45@ 2.50 
Rye flour, white® ..........0+. 5.65@ 5.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....,.... 4.30@ 4.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 8.15@ 8.35 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 8.06@ 8.15 
Rolled oats®® ...scscrcssecvece eee e @ 2,55 
Linseed oil meal*® .........++4. +» @49.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat through- 
out the week was very good, and resulted 
in a sharp upturn in premiums. Millers 
are beginning to accumulate wheat at the 
Head of the Lakes for lake-and-rail ship- 
ment, so that offerings at diversion points 
have been moving very freely. Even the 
lightweight varieties have been in better 
request, so that premiums are fully 2@5c 
bu higher than a week ago, 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 


8@8c bu over the May option, 114 per 
cent protein wheat 6@10c over, 12 per 
cent 9@l4c over, 12% per cent 13@16c 
over, 13 per cent 16@19c over, 1342 per 
cent 17@20c over, 14 per cent 18@22c 
over, and 15 per cent 21@25c over. 

Based on the close, Feb. 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.55 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.52; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.61, No. 1 northern $1.58; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.56, No. 1 northern $1.53; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.41. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 30 
was $1.67@1.87, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.6742@1.74. No. 1 dark closed Feb. 2 
at $1.72@1.86, and No. 1 northern $1.71 
@1.74, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 30 
was $1.444%,@1.57%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.8934@1.50%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
2 at $1.47%@1.57%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.42%@1.50%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1926 1925 1924 1923 
No. 1 dark ..... 2,889 8,707 4,311 8,611 
No, 1 northern. 639 3,171 1,041 1,069 
No. 2 northern. 525 1,048 1,545 1,064 
CEBOES os a05h0c% 5,408 5,529 9,050 8,819 

Totals ....... 9,361 18,455 15,947 14,563 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 30, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis .. 66,440 68,933 61,765 83,266 
Duluth ...... 53,260 87,997 24,369 42,564 
Totals ..... 119,700 156,930 86,134 125,830 


COARSE GRAINS 

Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending Jan. 30, and the 
closing prices on Feb. 1, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 71%@80c, 72@78c; 
No. 3 white oats, 38@39c, 3814,@38%c; 
No. 2 rye, 95%c@$1.00%, 99%2c@ 
$1.004%2; barley, 53@65c, 54@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Jan.31 Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Jan. 30 Jan. 23 1925 1924 1923 


Corn ... 347 303 669 683 348 
Oats ..20,552 20,497 22,559 4,791 11,319 
Barley .4,323 4,346 2,190 747 1,026 
Rye ....3,453 3,463 1,202 7,570 2,108 
Flaxs'd 906 1,004 434 410 12 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Jan. 24-30, 1926, with comparisons: 
c—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wh't, bus..1,571,820 2,239,650 893,200 960,490 
Flour, bbls. 4,922 19,111 243,496 236,010 
Millstuff, 


tons ..... 752 1,014 12,721 14,068 
Corn, bus... 390,600 742,260 276,740 735,750 
Oats, bus... 309,600 729,100 536,640 981,150 


Barley, bus. 297,600 550,680 223,600 441,840 


Rye, bus.... 78,690 105,450 62,000 65,120 
Flaxseed, 
BUS cccces 68,750 284,080 19,050 45,870 


NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS WILL MEET 


At the annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bakers’ Association, at Grand 
Forks, Feb. 9-10, the Fleischmann Co. 
has arranged to give a sweet goods 
dough demonstration at the Barker Bak- 
ery. The demonstration will be a direct 
tie-up with the company’s 1926 advertis- 
ing campaign, and should be of immense 
interest to bakers. Special representa- 
tives will be on hand to answer questions, 
furnish formulas, etc. 


COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS WILL MEET 


The Tri-State Country Grain Shippers’ 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Minneapolis on Feb, 11. It is 
made up of shippers in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota. Among the speakers 
will be A. D. Wilhoit, chemist, P. J, 
Coleman, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, and E. C. Stakman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who will discuss 
smut prevention. : 

NOTES 

D. D. Davis, secretary of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, returned 
Feb. 2 from California. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 2 as follows: 
sight, $4.86; three-day, $4.85%4; 60-day, 
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T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills and of 
* the Northwest Spring Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Club, was last week elected president 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, at its 
annual meeting. Mr. Vandenover’s long 
and varied experience fits him for this 
important position, the function of the 
club being to bring together more closely 
the shipper and the carrier. Chester C. 
Crellin, traffic manager of the Washbura 
Crosby Co., was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Sheldon A. Volkman, general 
agent of the Great Northern Railway, 
second vice president, 








$4.82. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.90. 

Charles A. Ward, manager of the De- 
troit, Mich., office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., was in Minneapolis last 
week, 

A barn and warehouse of the Upton 
Mill & Elevator Co., in northeast Minne- 
apolis, burned last week. The loss was 
$3,000. 

The 8-oz, 40x44-in, burlap bag is quot- 
ed at $122.75 per M, the 98-lb size jute 
flour bag, 10-oz, at $145.25, and the 140-lb 
size at $171.25, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

H. R. Chapman has joined the sales 
force of the Western Flour Mills, Daven- 
port, Iowa, and will cover Kentucky and 
Tennessee, with headquarters probably 
at Louisville. 

Clarence C. Fields, manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., and president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, passed 
through Minneapolis, Jan. 29, on his way 
to Kansas City. 

T. R. Thayer, former chemist for the 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co. at Faribault, 
Minn., left last week for Cleveland, Ohio, 
to join the sales force there of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 

M. L. Luther, Sr., of Minneapolis, died 
Jan. 31 at his home here. He was ‘2 
years old. Mr. Luther was the father 
of Martin L. Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co. 

Paul T. Rodgers has sold his interest 
in the mill at Redfield, S. D., and, be- 
ginning this week, will represent the 
Montana Flour Mills Co. in Dakota ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Aberdeen, 

The screenings market is at a standsti!l. 
Consignees find it almost impossible 1o 
move the meager receipts. Prices are 
weak and nominal at $5@12 ton, Minn-- 
apolis. Mill oats are also quiet at 27@ 
29c bu. 


The Minnesota Board of Grain Ap- 
peals has- rescinded the resolution it 
adopted last November, whereby tue 
word “damp” in flaxseed grades was de- 
fined as flaxseed containing more than 11 
per cent moisture. 

Charles L. Carlson has now leased the 
Princeton (Minn.) Roller Mills from the 
state banking department. This proo- 
erty was one of the assets of the Securi‘y 
State Bank, Princeton, which closed last 
May. Mr. Carlson reports a satisfacto'y 
fall and winter business, 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market is dull, and there 
are no indications of an immediate im- 
provement. Few inquiries were received 
by mills last week resulting in accept- 
ances. ‘Sales covered a little for both 
prompt and up to 60-day shipment, but 
the aggregate was low. Most buyers 
filled requirements late last fall. Ship- 
ping orders have slowed up. Mill quo- 
tations are up 10c bbl on patents. 

Quotations, Feb. 1, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 

1926 1925 
pegaesds $9.10@9.35 $9.85 @10.10 
8.85@9.00 9.60@ 9.85 
First clear, jute..... 7.25@7.50 8.30@ 8.45 
Second clear, jute... 6.25@6.50 6.70@ 7.20 

Durum flour buyers are not taking 
fresh supplies. Shipping instructions on 
old contracts are coming in fair volume. 

Home buyers are taking small lots of 
rye to care for established trade. Out- 
side buyers are not interested. Quota- 
tions, Feb. 1, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, $5.50; 
No. 8 dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.20; 
No. 8 rye, $5. 

Spring wheat continues unchanged. 

Most of the limited movement is held at 
sampling points for bids, and is general- 
ly going elsewhere. 
’ The durum run continues to hold up 
pretty well, with fair to good demand 
from both mill and elevator buyers. 
Milling interests are out for any ordi- 
nary heavy and choice stuff, also high 
protein. Offerings are light. Premiums 
are stronger and discounts narrowed, 
because of buyers’ disposition to attract 
increased movement to market. 

No. 1 dark northern closed Feb. 1 at 
$1.71@1.87 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.68@1.80; 
No. 8 dark, $1.63@1.77; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.70@1.77. 

Barley receipts are very light. Last 
week the elevator stocks decreased 38,- 
000 bus, 

Oats are quiet. The discount under 
Chicago May was narrowed slightly on 
No. 8 white, the closing basis, Feb. 1, 
being 54%@6c, with very slight change 


First patent 
Second patent 
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in the market price since Jan. 25. Light 
shipping featured last week. 

Good milling rye was in steady de- 
mand last week. The medium worked off 
slower, but there was not much of the 
latter in the limited receipts. Rail ship- 
ments were made last week to outside 
points, but local elevator stocks in- 
creased 81,000 bus, now holding at 5,- 
065,000, with additional 63,000 afloat in 
boat. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

es DOO ss eeisciscsedé 12,585 34 
Previous week ..........+. 16,840 46 
TZORP OBO  wsccscccvacdccece 20,510 55 
Two years ABO .....-.+ee6- 20,175 55 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-—Amber durum——, ——Durum—. 
No. 1 N 


o. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
23... 148% @165% 142% @165% 154% 152% 


25... 145% @167% 144% @167% 156% 154% 
26... 147% @166% 146% @166% 158% 156% 
27... 147% @166% 146% @166% 158% 156% 


28... 148% @169% 147% @169% 159% 157% 
29... 151% @168% 149% @168% 158% 156% 
30... 152% @169% 150% @169% 159% 157% 

Receipts and shipments for the week 


ending Jan. 30, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c——Receipts— -——-Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Spring .... 75 332 25 29 32 146 
Durum ... 320 450 151 140 88 17 
Winter ... 2 1 3 ee 1 ee 
Bonded .. 16 6 ow 12 

Totals 418 789 179 181 121 163 
COP .iceee ws a 162 
Cate .occce 130 6292 60 7 

Bonded 4 P 
BIO ccoses 107 274 161 25 1 

Bonded.. 1 ‘ oe es 
Barley ... 2 18 6 48 15 

Bonded.. 7 2 7 ee e* oe 
Flaxseed .. 15 26 10 55 77 35 

NOTES 


The Duluth Universal Mill closed down 
Jan. 29, but will resume later this week. 

W. F. Converse, manager of the Occi- 
dent Terminal Co., is very ill with com- 
plications following pneumonia. 

Stocks of wheat in Duluth-Superior 
elevators increased 181,000 bus during 








Eagle Roller Mill Co. Holds Series of 
Sales Conferences 


H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., E. C. Veeck, vice 
president, J. F. Armstrong, sales man- 
ager, and George W. Haynes, manager 
of the cereal department, returned home 
last week from a trip to the East, where 
they held sales conferences with their 
field representatives. 

The first meeting was held at the Ho- 
tel McAlpin, New York, Jan. 19-22, at- 
tended by those named and J. N. Clay- 
brook, manager New York office; C. 
Bryan and Daniel Earle, Greater New 
York; F. W. Lund, manager, and Nel- 
son Yoke, Philadelphia office; Walter E. 
Fuller, manager, and C. T. McCarthy, 
Boston office; A. G. Ganahl, western 
New England; T. Carroll Davis, New 
York state; Samuel P. Wagner and L. 
G. Wildoner, eastern Pennsylvania; J. 
Douglas Janney, West Virginia, and J. 
A. Swindell, Pittsburgh. The accom- 
panying epeenes shows the group at 
New York, 


Leaving New York, the officials from 
New Ulm went to Washington, where 
they had a conference with President 
Coolidge. The appointment was made 
by Congressman Clague, of Minnesota, 
and instead of staying the usual two 
minutes, the visit was extended to 
twenty. Mr. Beecher was greatly im- 
pressed with the interest displayed by 
the President in agricultural and milling 
conditions in the Northwest. 

After a brief stop at Columbus, Ohio, 
where the New Ulm people attended the 
convention of the Ohio Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, they proceeded to Chicago, to hold 
another two-day sales conference with 
their representatives in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana and Michigan. Those pres- 


ent were: L. W. Prichard, Decatur, II; 
S. C. Byrum, Indianapolis, Ind; J. B. 
Ellis, Lansing, Mich; W. H. Norman, 
Ishpeming, Mich; C. E. Arthur, Janes- 
ville, Wis; L. B. Callahan, Moline, Ill; 
P. P. Croarkin and Dr. O. C. Foreman, 
Chicago. 





Eagle Roller Mill Co..Sales Staff at New York Meeting 
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the week ending Jan. 30, and other 
grains 84,000 bus. 

The directors of the Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants’ Association, on 
Jan. 29, re-elected Ely Salyards presi- 
dent for 1926, and W. W. Bleecher vice 
president. 

The agents of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co. and the McDougall Termi- 
nal Co., at New York, the Twin Cities, 
Port Huron and Duluth, held their an- 
nual conference in Duluth on Jan. 29. 


Mills in the southern part of the state 
continued to draw both spring and dur- 
um wheat from Duluth-Superior eleva- 
tors. Those to the eastward are not in 
the market except for an occasional car 
of choice spring and heavy and choice 
durum. The latter is in best demand, 
the supply being light. 

weil ace. F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 
Wheat and flour are slow of sale, and 
flour and millfeed prices are lower. Flour 
declined 35c bbl and both bran and stand- 
ard middlings $1 ton. Quotations, Jan. 
30: patent flour, $9.40 bbl; bran $30 ton, 
and standard middlings $32. 


NOTES 


Several million dollars were lost by 
Montana farmers during the recent grain 
marketing season because of smutty 
wheat, according to W. T. Giese, chief of 
the division of grain standards and mar- 
keting, state department of agriculture, 
Helena. He further declares that the 
worst smut epidemic in the history of 
the Northwest will probably come in 
1926 unless the farmers of this state sub- 
ject their seed wheat to treatment. 

Rains and melting snows last week re- 
plenished the ground with moisture. 
Previous high winds had dried the plowed 
fields, and the soil had been blown away 
from the seed and young blades in wheat 
fields. Spring plowing is still in progress 
in some sections of Montana, and farm- 
ers everywhere are making preparations 
for a larger wheat acreage in 1926. Con- 
tinued springlike weather in the central 
part of the state is bringing forth green 
grass on the prairies. 





NEW PRAGUE MILL GETS 
JUDGMENT AGAINST BAKER 


In the United States district court at 
Detroit, Mich., the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill has obtained a judgment 
against Samuel Heusel, formerly in the 
bakery business at Ann Arbor, Mich., for 
$5,678 and costs, the full amount of a 
claim. 

Mr. Heusel contracted for the purchase 
of 1,400 bbls wheat flour at $11 bbl, agree- 
ing to furnish shipping directions by 
April 1, 1921, which he failed to do, 
whereupon the company brought suit 
charging Mr. Heusel with damages 
amounting to $4,571, consisting mainly of 
$3,640 decline in the price of the wheat 
required to make the flour. The evidence 
showed that between the time the con- 
tract was entered into, Oct. 27, 1920, and 
the time limited for the furnishing by 
Mr. Heusel of shipping directions, April 
1, 1921, the price of wheat had declined 
over 54c bu. 

The contract under which the flour in 
question was sold was the so-called 
“Hoidale contract,” and contained a pro- 
vision indicating the method of arriving 
at the seller’s damages in the event of 
breach of contract by the purchaser, the 


- damages being calculated upon the wheat 


necessary to manufacture the flour, in- 
stead of upon the decline in the price of 
the flour. Among other things the trial 
court sustained this part of the contract 
as being a valid provision for liquidated 
damages. In his charge to the jury the 
trial judge instructed a verdict in favor 
of the milling company, and indicated 
with emphasis that parties are free to 
make their own contracts in their own 
way, and that when a contract has once 
been made it is binding on both parties. 
The court dwelt upon the importance of 
respect being paid to contract obligations. 

The case will not be appealed, as the 
defendant has paid the judgment. The 
New Prague Flouring Mill was represent- 
ed at the trial by its Minneapolis attor- 
ney, H. L. Hoidale. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS 
UNIT IS ORGANIZED 


Northwestern Branch of Association of Op- 
erative Millers Formed at Meeting in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 30 


A northwestern unit of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers was formed at 
a meeting held in Minneapolis, Jan. 380, 
A good many head millers and superin- 
tendents in Minneapolis and near-by 
points have for some time felt that much 
good could be accomplished through 
closer co-operation. Many head millers, 
particularly in the Northwest, find it 
impossible to attend the annual conven- 
tions of the national body, so the move- 
ment was started to form an individual 
association in the Northwest, to be affili- 
ated with the national association. The 
local unit will hold meetings quarterly to 
discuss problems of peculiar interest to 
the spring wheat states. 

The ne on Jan. 30 was very sat- 
isfactory to those back of it, because 58 
attended and letters were received from 
18 others who pledged their support and 
promised to attend future meetings. 

George E. Melvin, superintendent for 
the Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, Mich., 
and president of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, called the meeting to 
order, after luncheon, and introduced Dr. 
C. A. Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, who told of the 
benefits to be derived through co-opera- 
tion, saying it augured well for the 
Northwest when the mill superintendents 
got together to discuss their individual 
problems. 

Dr. Prosser advocated skilled training 
for those desirous of entering the milling 
business from the mechanical side, and 
deplored the fact that many head millers 
were inclined to keep to themselves the 
so-called secrets of the trade. He said 
that for every trouble, every variation in 
grade and every problem the miller had, 
the baker had a thousand, and yet the 
bakery engineers of the country got to- 
gether regularly at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, and discussed freely the 
results of their experiments. Dr. Prosser 
made it plain that he did not doubt that 
some head millers had secrets about the 
business that others did not have but, 
after all, he said, they did not amount 
to much, and for the good of the calling 
they should be handed down to posterity. 
This information should be collated and 
spread, he said, for any man who was 
worth his salt and interested in his craft 
should be willing to see it grow and 
prosper for the benefit of those who came 
after him. 

Dr. Prosser’s address was well re- 
ceived, so the millers proceeded to or- 
ganize. A. S. Craik, superintendent for 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., was 
elected chairman; David R. Jones, of the 
Red Wing Milling Co., vice chairman; 
Warren M. Trimble, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., secretary; J. A. Nolf, of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, treas- 
urer. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing on April 24, in Minneapolis, the ar- 
rangements to be in charge of a com- 
mittee composed of J. F. Keller, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., W. S. Sewell, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., and J. A. Nolf. The 
following standing committees were ap- 
pointed: membership, Herman F. Betow, 
King Midas Mill Co., Hastings, E. C. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
and Philip Kraft, Washburn Crosby Co; 
question, J. Roy Chapman, Minneapolis, 
Matthew Nicholson, Rochester Milling 
Co., C. M. Parks, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, and A. W. Spehr, Minneapolis. 





AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFFS 
DESTINED FOR OVERSEA 


Mexsovurne, Vicrorta, Dec. 27.—The 
Australian wheat shipping season began 
Dec. 1. During the first three weeks, 
South Australia dispatched 99,850 bus 
wheat and 810 short tons flour, and New 
South Wales 73,420 bus grain and 2,203 
tons flour. Western Australia’s shipments 
were 27,312 bus wheat and 1,884 tons flour, 
and Victoria shipped 2,838 tons flour. On 
the basis of 48 bus wheat to the short 
ton of flour, the outward movement of 
breadstuffs from the commonwealth for 
the period was equivalent to 571,862 bus 
wheat. Cuartes J. MatrHews. 
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KANSAS CITY 


New flour bookings are not gaining in 
volume as rapidly as in the second and 
third weeks of January. Trade has not 
receded, however, and business taken by 
southwestern mills will average around 
50 per cent of capacity. Missouri River 
mills are selling 60@65 per cent of their 
possible output. 

Sales are limited by declines in mill- 
feed and advancing cash wheat premi- 
ums, both of which are reflected in higher 
flour quotations. Buyers, figuring only 
the course of wheat futures, are not in- 
clined to accept these factors readily. 
Resales are causing some trouble, al- 
though they are not widespread. 

Jobbing Trade.—Distributors are the 
best buyers at present. Several sales of 
moderate quantities have been made re- 
cently to jobbers and other merchants 
who have established certain mill brands 
in their territories, for shipment through 
March. One lot’ was booked for April 
delivery. This demand is widely scat- 
tered, however, and shows little sign of 
becoming general. 

Baking Trade.—Few bakers are will- 
ing to book more than actual current 
needs, so long as flour maintains its pres- 
ent levels. Forced buying is responsible 
for a steady business in small lots from 
this source, but few forward sales are 
being made. ‘The large bakery buyers 
are not at all active. 

Production.—Specifications are being 
received in fair volume. Kansas City 
mills are maintaining operations on a 
basis that compares favorably with the 
same period of previous years. Interior 
southwestern mills are several points be- 
low the average, but the rate of produc- 
tion has improved in each of the last 
three weeks. Unfilled orders are per- 
haps equal to a two or three weeks’ full- 
time run. 

Export.—Mills with regular outlets to 
Latin America are doing a consistent 
business in small lots of first and second 
clears. ‘The total is not large, and the 
demand does not extend beyond estab- 
lished brands. European countries show 
no interest in offerings of hard winters, 
and few cables are being exchanged. 

Second Clear and Low Grades.—Fair 
domestic buying of these flours exists. 
With production increasing, there are 
occasional lots offered at distress prices, 
but most of the current sales are within 
the limits of the prevailing quotations. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 363,360 208,735 57 
Previous week .. 367,560 205,303 55 
Year ago ....++- 867,710 239,778 65 


204,843 63 
56 


Two years ago... 323,310 
Five-year average (same week).... 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 63 
KANSAS CITY 
Jan, 24-30 ...... 161,500 113,342 715 
Previous week .. 161,500 117,400 17 
Year ago .....+-- 148,600 127,400 85 
Two years ago... 160,900 112,191 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 73 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
WICHITA 
Jan. 24-30 ...... 62,400 31,829 61 
Previous week .. 62,400 28,191 45 
Year ago ....... 65,700 40,079 61 
Two years ago... 64,620 42,036 64 
ST. JOSEPH 
Jan, 24-30 ...... 47,400 24,715 52 
Previous week .. 47,400 $1,881 67 
Year ago ......- 47,400 47,188 99 
Two years ago... 47,400 32,200 68 





SALINA 
Jan. 24-30 45,000 26,216 59 
Previous week 45,000 26,609 59 
WeOe Gi 6 soo eee 46,200 32,710 70 
Two years ago... 46,200 17,625 44 
ATCHISON 
Jan. 24-30 .. 29,400 27,357 93 
Previous week .. 29,400 *24,271 82 
OMAHA 
Jan. 24-30 ...... 27,2300 21,427 78 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,277 81 
| Er 27,300 22,142 81 
Two years ago... 24,900 20,464 82 


*Atchison output erroneously given as 20,- 
321 bbls in issue of Jan. 27. 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
7,336 bbls last week, 5,414 in the previ- 
ous week, 33,898 a year ago and 21,859 
two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


WS 8 PT er ie eee ore 43 
Aen ee, PEPE TO Teer eee 45 
ee ert Pee eee 61 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 13 fair and 52 
quiet. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 30: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.77@1.85, No. 2 $1.76@1.85, No. 8 
$1.74@1.83, No. 4 $1.72@1.81; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.91@1.92, No. 2 $1.90@1.92, No. 
3 $1.87@1.90, No. 4 $1.85@1.87. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 30, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -- Shipments 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 13,000 17,225 123,825 154,050 
Wheat, bus. 643,950 691,200 519,750 1,123,200 


Corn, bus... 425,000 671,250 116,250 110,000 
Oats, bus... 11 


3,900 181,900 90,000 85,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 GGUS ceovne 2,200 
Barley, bus. 7,500 4,500 3,900 1,300 
Bran, tons.. 460 1,360 7,120 5,800 


Hay, tons.. 14,112 11,040 7,224 5,304 


DECREASE IN 1925 FLOUR ovTPUT 


A compilation made by the Federal 
Reserve Bank, tenth district, Kansas 
City, indicates a decrease of 1,695,610 
bbls, or 7.3 per cent, in the 1925 flour 
production of reporting mills in Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Oklahoma, com- 
pared with the 1924 output. Only two 
large milling centers, Kansas City and 
Salina, show a gain for the year. 

The yearly figures are based on week- 
ly reports of mills to The Northwestern 
Miller. The Federal Reserve Bank reg- 





ularly publishes these in its Monthly Re- 
view, which circulates widely among 
bankers and business men. The mills 
thus reporting represent about 76 per 
cent of the total capacity of all mills in 
the four states. 

The following table shows the 1925 
flour production at various centers: 
1925, bbls 1924, bbis 





BREEOEE cdr ccnccecese 1,249,849 °©...05..- 
Kansas City .......... 5,692,447 6,587,611 
SD westseneevcowen 1,025,454 1,078,887 
Dn + icnstaasudedch 2 1,332,856 1,156,249 
St. Joseph ............ 1,735,407 1,857,715 
Yar 1,628,297 2,076,327 
GE. ecencates ees eve 8,843,582 11,447,713 

DOOR seccncoevecces 21,507,892 23,203,502 


*Included in total for outside mills. 
NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited 
Kansas City millers last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, is 
on an extended trip through the South. 

Geert Titma, a baker of La Porte, 
Ind., visited bakers and millers in Kan- 
sas City last week, on his way to Texas. 

The Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, last week. moved its Kansas City 
office from the New York Life Building, 
and is now occupying new quarters at 
411 Orear-Leslie Building. 

The Feed Dealers’ Credit Bureau, 
Kansas City, has elected the following 
officers for 1926: president, George W. 
Selders; vice president, L. C. Worth; 
treasurer, L. R. Hobbs; secretary, F. R. 
Warrick. 


A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, spent part of last week in New 
Orleans. He was recently made presi- 
dent of a newly organized Rotary Club 
in Sterling. 


Frank Chandler, who for several years 
has acted as auditor for the Nafziger 
Baking Co., Kansas City, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago offices of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation. He left Kansas 
City Feb. 1. 

Henry Swartz, 68 years old, died Jan. 
27 at his home in Sterling, Kansas. He 
formerly was president of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, but resigned about 
a year ago and was succeeded by U. S. 
Hodge. A. L. Jacobson is general man- 
ager of the company. 


Soft wheat millers in Kansas and Mis- 
souri have been experiencing a good busi- 
ness the past two or three weeks. Sales, 
on an average, will not much exceed 50 
per cent of capacity, but this is consid- 
ered an unusual demand for soft wheat 
at this time of the year. 


The volume of new business being done 
by Kansas City grain dealers with out- 
side mills is small, most of the current 
demand being from the South and the 
Southeast. Eastern mills are filling their 
requirements with spring wheat, which 
averages about 3c bu lower than hard 
winters. 


If weather permits, work will be start- 
ed at once on the 150,000-bu addition 





bemoaned the lack of it in their own. 


each other’s throats?” 


another. 


a near-by tree. 


down and be sociable.’ 


the hill. 





AND THEN THEY STARTED ALL OVER AGAIN 


A group of southwestern millowners, in casual conversation, turned their 
talk to the mutual benefits derived from co-operation within an industry, and 


“Why is it,” said one, “that we can see what understanding and working 
together and common sense can do, and yet we continue, figuratively, to cut 


“That reminds me of a story,” replied A. J. Eisenmayer, a veteran Missouri 
miller. “All of the animals in a certain territory realized that their warfare 
on each other was reducing their numbers and was nonsensical, so the leaders 
called a general meeting. The animals saw the light, and unanimously passed 
a resolution that no one of those present woubl 


“The next day a fox was trotting down the road and saw a hen nestling 
herself in the dust. The latter immediately flew into the lower branches of 


“*Why do you do that? asked the fox. ‘We were both at the meeting 
yesterday, and you know we all promised not to hurt each other. Come on 


“*T admit I had forgotten for the moment,’ the hen said, rather shame- 
facedly. Just as she prepared to descend, a hound came over the brow of 


“*Well, good-by,’ said the fox, eyeing the dog. ‘I must be going.’ 
“*What is your hurry?’ the hen queried. 


meeting, and bayed rather loudly for the resolution.’ 
“*l know,’ was the reply, as the fox started off at a lope, ‘but you just 
never can tell what that lop-eared son of a gun is going to do!” 


ever kill, or even molest, 


‘That hound was also at the 





‘Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, 
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to the grain storage ca of the 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mile Ce, Kansas 
City. The new tanks, which will be of 
re-enforced concrete, will give the 
Moore-Lowry organization a total stor- 
age capacity of 400,000 bus. Contracts 
for the work have been let to Otto 
Lehrack, Kansas City. 

At the regular quarterly meeting of 
district organization No. 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, which is to be held 
Feb. 6 at Wichita, B. C. Williams, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, will speak on “Loy- 
alty.” C. O. Swanson, dean of the schoo! 
of milling industry at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, will 
make an address on “The Possibility of 
Research Work in Scientific Milling,” 
and V. F. Doherty, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, will discuss “Power 
That Is Required for Different Lengths 
of Temper.” 


ATCHISON 


The advancing market last week lim- 
ited sales, and mills report small book- 
ings. Most of the current business is in 
mixed cars. Shipping instructions are 
very good, and mills are rapidly clean 
ing up old contracts. Two of the loca! 
plants are on a full-time basis, while the 
third is operating seven days. Export 
business on-all grades is inactive. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 29, basis cotton 98’s, Atchi- 
son: hard wheat short patent $9.40@9.60 
bbl, straight $9@9.20, first clear $6.70@7; 
soft wheat short patent $9.65@9.85, 
Straight $9.25@9.55, first clear $7.50@8. 


WICHITA 

Local mills report trade the slowest for 
several weeks. Bakers as well as dealer: 
are buying only for immediate needs. 
Shipping instructions are very quiet. 
Mills report sales of about 10 to 15 per 
cent of capacity. There is no export buy- 
ing. Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, Jan. 29: short patent, $9.70 
@9.90 bbl; straight, $9.20@9.40; clears, 
$9.30. 

NOTES 

E. F. Beyer, of the Beyer Grain Co., 
left recently on a two months’ pleasure 
trip. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., is in Texas on busi- 
ness. 

B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., was at the 
home office last week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., is on a business trip to 
Michigan and Illinois. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager for th« 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a visit to the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City. 

C. T. Meyer, formerly with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has taken 
charge of a new feed department of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co. 
and is visiting those in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 


HUTCHINSON 

Aside from a few comparatively smal! 
bookings for prompt shipment, flour 
business last week was very quiet. De- 
spite the fact that stocks are low, buyers 
are holding off except where forced into 
the market, anticipating a break similar 
to that which occurred about this time 
last year. They have no faith in present 
prices, as indicated by letters from bro 
kers and salesmen to the mills. Export 
inquiry is totally lacking, and stocks ot 
clears are accumulating. Holland i: 
three guilders out of line. Shipping di 
rections are exceptionally slow. Quota 
tions, Jan. 30, basis cotton 98’s, Kansa: 
City: short patent, $9.25@9.50 bbl: 
straight, $8.85@9; first clear, $7.70@7.75. 

NOTES 

A. S. Cain, sales manager for the Wil 
liam Kelly Milling Co., has recovered 
from an attack of influenza. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, a division sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., left Jan. 30 for an extended trip 
through Texas. : 

R. V. McVey, sales manager for the 
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returned from an extended trip through 
the central states. 

A. J. Cripe, who sold his bakery here 
to the Bryce B. Smith interests a short 
time ago, and who will build a bakery at 
st. Joseph, Mo., has accepted a tem- 
porary position as salesman for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. 

James L. McCaull, president of the 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., wholesale grain, 
Minneapolis, visited local mills last 
week in the interest of selling northern 
wheat on an attractive new rate basis. 
lie reported a considerable amount of 
spring wheat being sold to interior Kan- 
; mills. 


SALINA 
Little improvement is noted in flour 
ide. Shipping instructions continue 
r. Wheat movement is light, fluctua- 
ns in prices being unsatisfactory to 
rmers. No export sales have been 
rked. Quotations, Jan. 28, cotton 98's, 
sis Kansas City: short patent, $9.40@ 
0 bbl; 95 per cent, $9@9.30; straight 
ide, $8.90@9.10. 
NOTES 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 

Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
m a business trip to New York and 
| ouisville. 

H. L. Williamson, sales manager for 

: Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., is 

a business trip to Maryland and other 

tern states. 


NEBRASKA 


Some mills in this territory reported 
rly good sales of flour last week, while 
ers declared that dullness prevailed. 
snipping orders on old contracts are 
ming in moderately well. Wheat is 
1oving to this market in small volume. 
year ago, receipts of this cereal were 
rge. Demand for wheat is not very ac- 
e. Mills are picking up the choice 
mples. 
NOTES 
Hugh A. Butler, president of the But- 
r-Welsh Grain Co., has returned home 
with Mrs. Butler from Mexico City. 


Omaha elevator stocks last week were 
1,253,000 bus wheat, against 2,490,000 a 
vear ago; 1,854,000 corn, against 1,960,- 

10; 4,410,000 oats, against 2,069,000 ; 311,- 

(0 rye, against 259,000; 28,000 barley, 
gainst 9,000. 

The Nye-Schneider-Jenks Grain Co., 
Omaha, and the Independent Grain & 
lumber Co., Mason City, Iowa, have 
changed their corporate names to the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co. There has been no 
‘hange in the management of either. 

Leon Lesuie. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mills report an increased country mer- 
chant trade during the latter part of 
January, and increased mill operations, 
covering both new business and old con- 
racts. The outlook is encouraging for a 
continued increase. Clears are moving in 
larger quantities into southeastern states 
ind Latin America. Demand from the 

itter, however, is extremely light. Cor- 
respondence with jobbers indicates that 
heir stocks are very low, and that heay- 

r buying may take place this month. 


Soft wheat hard patent flour sold at - 


‘round $10 bbl, straight patent $9.50 and 
faney clears $8.80@9; hard wheat short 
atent $9.80, straight patent $9.30 and 
fancy clears $8.50@8.75. 


NOTES 


Fire recently did damage estimated at 
“2,500 to the plant of Burnett’s Bakery, 
rreenville, Texas. 


E. A. Humphrey, flour miller and 
vholesale grocer of Clinton, Okla., has 
heen appointed on the staff of the Cham- 
her of Commerce of the United States. 


Among recent Oklahoma City visitors 
vas Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
‘he Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., who was making a tour of Oklahoma, 
ind left here for Texas. 

B. M. Hagan, sales maanger for the 
Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., who 
las returned from an extended tour of 

omestic territory, looks for heavier buy- 
ng of flour soon, especially by jobbers 
nd bakers, 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying was very spotted last 
week. Some mills reported an improve- 
ment in both domestic and export de- 
mand, while others claimed that business 
was as quiet as ever. It is evident, how- 
ever, that there has been some improve- 
ment in buying, although conditions are 
not as favorable as had been hoped. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Business is con- 
fined to a hand-to-mouth basis in the 
South and the Southeast. Stocks are very 
low, and it is likely that a fair volume 
will be done in soft wheat flour during 
the remainder of the crop year. Shipping 
instructions are satisfactory. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Little, if any, im- 
provement is noticed in the sale of hard 
wheat flours. Millers believe that stocks 
were larger than had been anticipated. 
There is no inclination to make advance 
bookings, but shipping instructions are 
fairly active. Buyers and sellers are 
somewhat apart on their ideas of prices. 

Ezports.—The sale of flour for export 
was more active last week. One mill in 
this district reported that over 50 per 
cent of its sales were for that trade. 
Cuba continues in the market for clears, 
but at a sharp discount under the prices 
prevailing for straights. In some cases 
they are said to have been sold as much 
as $1 bbi under the prevailing discount. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 30: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.30, straight $8.50@8.90, first 
clear $7.20@7.60; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8.75@9.10, straight $8.20@8.60, first 
clear $6.90@7.25; spring first patent 
$8.90@9.20, straight $8.50@9, first clear 
$7@7.75. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOM. 96-80 cccccccccescces 27,300 42 
Previous week ....+.-++++. 26,600 41 
WOOD GD 2:050:646.00 6609000 29,100 45 
Two years afO ......s+e% 36,600 57 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tam. B4-B6 .n.cccoccsevveece 40,000 46 
Previous week ......+.+6. 45,700 53 
WEF BHO ccccosccicnoveve 41,200 47 
TWO FEATS AGO .ccccccscee 47,100 54 


WHEAT 

Offerings of. desirable soft milling 
wheat were somewhat freer last week. 
Shippers were only in the market for a 
few cars, however, and there was very 
little local demand. Sound country run 
hard wheat met a limited milling demand. 
This class was scarce, and sold on a basis 
of 9c over the St. Louis May price, but 
most offerings were damaged or nonde- 
script common stuff, not good enough to 
suit mill buyers. Receipts last week were 
257 cars, against 295 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Jan. 30: No. 1 red $1.95@ 
1.96 bu, No. 2 red $1.92@1.94, No. 8 red 
$1.90@1.92, No. 4 red $1.90; No. 2 hard, 
$1.85@1.86. 

NOTES 

Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., was in the East last 
week. 

D. A. Wilbern, of the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., is making a business trip in 
the South. 

Frank Cain, of the Kaw Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., Kansas City, was a recent vis- 
itor in this market. 

Paul Bartlett, export manager for the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
in St. Louis last week. 

L. R. Breithaupt, of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College, Corvallis, Oregon, visit- 
ed St. Louis grain men last week for the 
purpose of ascertaining the likelihood of 








a large movement of Idaho wheat into 
this territory. 

J. E. Compton, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the Marshall Hall Milling Co., is 
making a several weeks’ trip through the 
Southeast. 

A. T. Bales, southeastern sales man- 
ager for the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., is spending a day in Kansas City on 
business this week. 

The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Flour Club will be 
held at the Missouri Athletic Association 
rooms on the evening of Feb. 3. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Domestic flour business was fair last 
week, the bulk being resales of spot flour. 
Trade with Europe was very quiet, while 
that with Latin America was about 
normal. 
Flour prices, Jan. 28: 


o— Winter, 
Spring Hard Soft 
9. 


Short patent ..... $9.00 $10.95 $9.75 
pie GS 6205066 8.60 9.95 9.35 
100 per cent ...... 8.40 9.75 8.90 
| RA 8.00 8.75 8.40 
First clear ....... 7.50 7.90 7.95 
Second clear ..... 6.60 6.90 7.10 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 16,152 200-lb bags was sent 
to the tropics during the week ended 
Jan. 28, according to figures supplied by 
five of the leading steamship lines that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,350 
bags; Santiago, 525; Puerto Limon, 1,450; 
Panama City, 910; Buenaventura, 100; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Guayaquil, 232; 
Puerto Colombia, 500; Puerto Barrios, 
900. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 300. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 


Munson Line: Havana, 1,075; Manza- 
nillo, 1,970. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,350; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Panama 
City, 600. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reports having inspected 557,138 
bus corn to Jan. 28, and announced the 
elevator stocks on that day as follows: 
wheat, 240,000 bus; corn, 577,000; oats, 
45,000; barley, 2,000. 


465 


Flour movement out of New Orleans 
200-Ib bags, during the week ended 
an, 28: 


Destination— Destination— 

Aux Cayes .... 610 La Ceiba ...... 23 
Bluefields ..... 460 Manzanillo .... 3,668 
Buenaventura . 100 Panama City... 1,510 
Cienfuegos .... 613 Paramaribo ... 1,960 
Colon ......665 420 Petit Goave ... 110 
Fort de France. 100 Port au Prince. 2,055 
Georgetown ...5,116 Puerto Barrios. 900 
Guantanamo .. 127 PuertoColombia 600 
Guatemala City 225 Puerto Limon.. 1,450 
Guayaquil ..... 232 Punta Arenas... 50 
Havana ....... 9,344 Santiago ...... 1,498 
Jacmel ........ 390 Vera Cruz ..... 1,000 
Kingston ...... 800 


In addition to the above, 5,784 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso and 300 to 
Havana. 

NOTES 

J. Moore, of the Bay State Millin 
Co., Winona, Minn., called on the loca 
trade last week. 

Lyman R. Bowman, general manager 
of the Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., was in New Orleans recently, 
visiting W. H. Barnes, New Orleans rep- 
resentative of the company. 

Lars Jansen, of the L. Jansen Baking 
Co., is adding a third story to his large 
establishment, installing a Baker-Per- 
kins overhead proofer, and a Sturte- 
vant air conditioner. The improvements 
will cost approximately $25,000. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Buyers are taking flour only for imme- 
diate requirements, but orders are steady, 
as stocks are small. Cheaper and me- 
dium grades are selling better than the 
higher ones. Jobbing distributors re- 
ceived orders for smaller shipments than 
usual last week, which they attributed 
to lack of confidence in ruling quota- 
tions. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, Jan. 28: soft winter short pat- 
ents $10.50@11 bbl, standard patents 
$9.50@10; spring wheat short patents 
$10.25@10.75, standard patents $9.75@ 
10; hard winter short patents $9.40@9.75, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; blended 
patents, $9@9.50; western soft patents, 
$9@9.25; semihard patents, $8.75. 

NOTES 

C. E. Williams, of the Crescent Flour 
Mills Co., Denver, Colo., visited here re- 
cently. 

F. A. Hoelscher, of the Grant Tower 
Milling Co., Washington, Mo., was in 
Memphis a few days ago. 

E. F. Belding, Tennessee representa- 
tive of the Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, was at the local branch on 
Jan. 28. 

Edward Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., attended the 
meeting of salesmen of the Malone & 
Hyde Grocery Co. last week. 

Grorce WILLIaMson. 








Doughnut Recipe of Maryland Mammy Solves 
Problem for Kansas Couple 


RECIPE for greaseless doughnuts, 
furnished her by an old colored 
mammy in a Maryland home some 
50 years ago, solved the financial problem 
for Mrs. J. C. Loveland, Arkansas City, 
Kansas, when her husband lost an arm in 
a flour mill machine. Mrs. Loveland, 
who is now nearly 70 years of age, has 
made innumerable doughnuts, her hus- 
band, who is almost 86, delivering them 
to customers. With this source of income 
the Lovelands have been enabled to pay 
off a mortgage on their home and to 
ut three adopted children through col- 
ege. At present they are planning to 
renovate their home and to make a trip 
back to Maryland next summer. 

In a recent press interview, Mrs. Love- 
land explained her doughnut making 
method as follows: 

“To make 10 doz doughnuts,” she said, 
“I start in the evening. First I cook and 
mash three medium-sized potatoes, mix 
them with eight cups of water, including 
the potato water, and one cup of sugar, 
a handful of salt and one half cake of 
yeast. I shut this mixture up tight until 
morning. At 4 a.m., before I dress, I stir 
up we until I have a good batter 
a@ little thicker than pancake batter. It’s 








what Aunt Tone, my old colored mammy, 
used to call ‘risin.’ This I let stand until 
I dress, then add eight eggs, 1% Ibs 
shortening, two pints sugar, another pinch 
of salt, and flour until quite stiff. When 
this is light, about 8 o’clock, I roll the 
dough to one half inch thickness and 
then cut. 

“It is at this point that so much care 
must be taken not to let the doughnuts 
chill. I put my doughnuts on corrugated 
cardboard and slip them into my gas 
stove oven, unlighted, and into a closed 
box, which my husband fitted with 
shelves. I place a pan of boiling water 
at the bottom of the oven and box. As 
soon as the doughnuts rise, I fry them in 
very hot lard. I use a long wooden stick 
to ‘fish out’ the doughnuts and to dip them 
immediately in violently boiling water 
very quickly. Last of all, I shake the 
doughnuts in a bag of powdered sugar 
and they are ready about noon. 

“T still have that old Maryland idea that 
I must use the best material I can buy 
for my doughnuts. I guess that’s one 
reason I have no trouble selling them.” 
It was while the Lovelands were running 
a grocery store some years ago that Mrs. 
Lowdiendt built up her doughnut trade. 
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TOLEDO 


Last week was uneventful so far as 
the sale of flour was concerned, De- 
mand was Jax. There has been some 
evidence, in various quarters, of a need 
for further purchases, and presumably 
this indicates that flour stocks have run 
down. Old bookings have been drawn 
upon for some time. 

For months past, farmers have been 
holding back their wheat. Millers have 
been obliged to draw on their reserve 
stocks of wheat, and these have steadily 
diminished. There has now been a con- 
siderable loosening up in wheat holdings, 
and much more is being offered. In the 
absence of any suitable hedge against 
wheat purchases, and in view of the slow 
sale of flour, millers are not inclined to 
accumulate supplies of wheat, at present 
premiums, beyond what they require for 
flour sales, so they are not actively in 
the market for wheat. Premiums in 
lower Michigan, Jan. 29, were 10c over 
Chicago May, and at Toledo 14c over. 

Grain men in Michigan estimate the 
amount of wheat back on farms and in 
country elevators as varying from 25 
to 60 per cent of the crop, with an av- 
erage for the entire state of not less 
than 80 per cent, or about 4,200,000 
bus. This is probably a larger percent- 
age than obtains in either Ohio or In- 
diana. The wheat in Michigan is of 
very superior quality, running 60@63 Ibs 
per bu. : 

For grain men and millers the big 
question is—and one which makes them 
cautious—What is to happen to the pre- 
miums? The answer turns on what is to 
happen to the futures and the milling 
demand for wheat. Scarcely any wheat 
has been shipped out of the state of 
Michigan on this crop. There has not 
been the usual movement to the South- 
east, because wheat prices east of the 
Ohio have been much lower than in this 
section. 

However, prices are more nearly in 
line now, ail some movement of wheat 
to the Southeast may develop. This 
would affect premiums. Last year cash 
wheat prices in this section did not show 
corresponding changes with the Chicago 
futures, but remained relatively firm and 
steady. If the futures declined the pre- 
miums advanced, and vice versa. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat last week. The bid of the Toledo 
grain trade, Jan. 29, was $1.89 bu for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, and the 
price of cash wheat, de ivered Toledo, 
was $1.93@1.94. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Jan, 29, at $9@9.35 
bbl, and local springs at $9.10@9.30, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 


TAM: 84-80 oc cccccccccsces 39,200 82 
Previous week ....-.++56+ 35,000 73 
WORF ABO ccccccsccesessce 29,000 60 
TWO YeC@rs ABO ...seceeeee 32,6500 10% 
Three years ago ...:....+.. 20,400 42% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbis bbls tivity 

ee DD pctewede 46,260 24,082 62 

Previous week .... 66,600 42,656 64 

Year ago .......+. 86,600 63,188 74 

Two years ago .... 656,460 39,140 60 

Three years ago.. 108,660 66,668 62 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, president of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Tuledo, with Mrs. 
Mennel, left Feb, 1 for San Diego, Cal. 
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Robert Himes, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, sailed from 
New York on Jan. 26 for the West 
Indies. 

The Hannah &,Lay Co. mill, Traverse 
City, Mich., was completely destroyed by 
fire last week. Insurance is reported as 
$50,000. 

Frank T. King, of the King mye | 
Co., Lowell, Mich., with Mrs. King anc 
daughter, sailed Jan, 31 from New York 
on a Mediterranean trip, and will be 
gone about three months. 

George C. Bailey, of E. W. ne | & 
Co., flour and feed jobbers, Montpelier, 
Vt., was in Toledo last week visiting 
with the National Milling Co., which he 
has represented for many years. 


Robert T. Henkel, of the Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, returned from Flor- 
ida to attend the annual meetings of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association and 
the Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co 

Harold Anderson, of the National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has been east on a 
business trip and is expected to return 
Feb. 1. W. J. de Winter, export man- 
ager for this company, is on a business 
trip to Cuba, 

In the nine years ending Dec, 31, 1925, 
sales of the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Cincinnati, increased from $12,555,- 
719 to $116,200,000. The company op- 
erates seven bread baking plants, three 
cracker bakeries and four cake bakeries. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan, 30, with comparisons: 


r-Receiptse—, -—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 109,200 42,815 106,400 32,275 

Corn, bus.... 113,750 112,345 226,250 62,665 

Oats, bus.... 71,750 49,725 120,950 29,000 
EVANSVILLE 


Grain prices at Chicago last week had 
no effect upon the flour market here, 
which remained steady. Business, how- 
ever, was only fair. Millers complained 
of lack of interest on the part of job- 
bers, apparently with inability to dis- 
cover the cause. The southern territory 
is facing a prosperous year in all lines 
of business, it is reported, yet flour job- 
bers lack stocks upon which to draw in 
case of necessity. Absence of export de- 
mand is another feature of the market. 

Quotations, Jan. 30, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $10.25@10.35 bbl, first 
patent $9.95, straights $9.25@9.55; Kan- 
sas $9.25@9.90; spring, $9.50. Clears, 
in jutes, first $6.25@8.50, second $6@ 
7.90, 

NOTES 


The Weiss Bakery has opened an an- 
nex capable of turning out 10,000 loaves 
daily. 

At the annual pure food show held 
last week, Igleheart Bros., millers, had a 
booth in which its cake flour was demon- 
strated, Miss Mary-Jean Hart, in oo 
of the home economic department of the 
mill, delivered short lectures on kitchen 
economics, 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was slightly improved last week. Pur- 
chases during January were confined to 
small lots, mainly 200 to 300 bbls with 
some of 500 to 1,000 at intervals. Large 
buyers were interested to some extent, 
but the irregular wheat market and in- 
ability of mills to meet their ideas re- 
tarded big bookings. Shipments on con- 
tracts were fairly satisfactory to millers, 
and it was due to this that operations 
for January were kept fairly close to 
normal, Indications are that a con- 
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ALLACE H. Apple- 
gate, secretary of the 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, recently was elected pres- 


ident of the Produce Exchange. 
He started in the grain busi- 
ness in 1900, shortly after grad- 
uating from the old Central 
High School, Toledo. He left 
the firm of W. A. Rundell & 
Co., grain dealers, Toledo, to 
become identified with the 
Food Administration during the 
World War, and in 1918 took 
charge of the grain department 
of the Mennel Milling Co. 














servative buying policy will be continued 
this month, 

A quiet tone prevails in the cash wheat 
market. Soft winter wheat continues 
strong. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $2.09@2.11 bu at Nashville, on Jan. 30. 

Flour prices remain strong. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 80: best soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10.50@11; standard pat- 
ent, $9.75@10.25; straight patent, $9.25@ 
9.50; first clears, $8@8.25. 

Rehandlers report light sales of Min- 
nesota and western flours. Prices, Jan. 
80: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $10.50@ 
10.75; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9.75@10.25. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan, 24-30 ...... 137,220 86,050 62.7 
Previous week .. 153,420 104,332 68 
Year @f0 ....+6. 161,220 124,081 88 


Two years ago... 196,680 123,417 67 
Three years ago.. 197,880 110,354 65.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 30 Jan, 24 

Flour, BRIG ..cccccccdcce 47,250 45,500 

Wheat, BUS ccpccccccces 621,000 611,000 

COPM, DUB cecccccvcccces 226,000 331,500 

Oats, DUS occccccccsccce 374,000 386,600 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 211 cars. 

V. S. Tupper, general manager of the 
Nashville Roller Mills, has been elected 
vice president of the Nashville Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Members of civic clubs of Nashville 
boosting home industries had as their 


topic last week “Eight Million Pounds 
of Crackers and Cakes Made in Nash- 
ville Annually.” 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


Buyers hoping for a sharp decline have 
been disappointed. Buying has been 
mostly for single car lots to cover imme- 
diate requirements. There are still some 
resale offerings at under market values, 
but mills are holding firm on quotations 
based on the option prices. 

Quotations, Jan. 380: northwestern 
spring family patents $10@10.60 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.70@9.95; Kansas patents 
$9.90@ 10.25, second patents $9.50@9.70; 
soft winter top patents $9.60@9.85, sec- 
ond patents $9.20@9.45; Maryland and 
Virginia straights, $8.75@9. 


W. S. Preyer, general sales manager 
for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., 
called on the trade in Norfolk recently, 
on his way to Buffalo after a trip through 
the South. 





LICENSED GRAIN WAREHOUSES 

Grain warehouses having a combined 
capacity of 34,000,000 bus have been li- 
censed to date by the Department of Ag- 
riculture under the provisions of the 
United States warehouse act. This is an 
increase from 2,000,000 bus, the capacity 
of warehouses licensed under date of 
March 31, 1921. Washington leads in 
capacity licensed, the figure being 8,989,- 
209 bus, followed by Oregon with 5,875,- 
229, Texas with 4,937,924, and Idaho with 
4,466,570. 








Concerning the Astounding Statement That 
American Farming Is a Failure 


To the Dallas (Texas) News: I read 
with indignation the statement in Fri- 
day’s News by Frank Evans, Chicago 
counsel for the farm bureau organiza- 
tion. His statement that the farming 
industry, with a $12,000,000,000 annual 
turnover, is a failure, does the business 
a rank injustice and plants seeds of 
hopelessness in the heart of the man 
behind the plow. 

Mr. Evans’ advocacy of a government 
agency to underwrite the various farm 
surpluses is as unsound as any govern- 
ment ownership theory. Most farmers 
do not get rich, but neither do most gro- 
cerymen or most lawyers or other men 
in various lines. But the government 
cannot guarantee profits every time a 
farm surplus lowers prices; selling to 
world markets sounds grand and easy, 
but the world market is based on world 
production, and any scheme to hoist 
prices artificially will be a direct subsidy. 

I am sure we will have unfavorable 
conditions at intervals in every line of 
business; surely in this country some 
farm crop will be in distress every sea- 
son, yet it is as futile to ask federal 
subsidy for we who farm as it is to ask 


federal gifts to save the many banks that 
have toppled. 

If farming as a business was so abject 
a failure, farm loans would not be sought 
after so keenly; investors do not loan 
money at a low rate to a failing business. 

Wordy speakers who deplore the sad 
condition of their hearers do not render 
a signal service—more especially so when 
their remedies include federal soothing 
potions. Rather, more efficient produc- 
tion and at the same time wider diversi- 
fication. 

Business troubles are not new, and 
farm conditions have been bad, at in- 
tervals, so far back as history goes. But 
the man who spreads his bets consistent- 
ly and works will not need a subsidy. 
Our college extension service plan of 
raising a living first and a cotton crop 
after is sound, and the only way out. 
And speaking sincerely, as one who usu- 
ally wears the delectable aroma of the 
barnyard on his raiment, I believe that 
a few sheep, cows and hogs can do me 
more good than the world’s best orator. 

Sincerely, 
Henry C. Bartow. 
McKinney, Texas, 
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CHICAGO 


There is a fair flour business being 
done, but demand has slowed up consid- 
erably, due to unsettled market condi- 
tions and the wide range in prices. Last 
week the bulk of the business was in soft 
wheat flour, of which a considerable part 
went to Pacific Coast mills. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Some fair sales 
of northwestern patents were made by 
mills with established and well-known 
brands to distributors, but aside from 
this little business was reported. Spring 
clears were rather quiet, but directions 
were better. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Very little activ- 
ity is reported in brands from the South- 
west. The wide range in prices is re- 

ricting interest, as there has been as 
nuch as 75@85c bbl difference on the 

me grade. This is explained by the 
fact that some of the larger mills have 
large stocks of wheat purchased early, 
and are quoting this flour cheap to keep 
their plants running. The higher prices 
are made by mills that are buying wheat 
on the present market. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Several 1,000-bbl 
lots of soft wheat flour were taken by 
cake bakers and distributors last week, 
and there were also some sales made to 
pie bakers. Cracker bakers are said to 
be in need of flour, but remain out of the 
market. A good part of the sales last 
week went to Pacific Coast mills, which 
have been quoting prices considerably 
lower than mills in the Middle West. 
Prices quoted by Pacific Coast mills 
range $7.75@8.20 bbl, Chicago, for a 95 
per cent patent. 

Rye Flour.—Mill representatives com- 
plain about lack of business. Shipping 
instructions are fair. The local output 
totaled 8,000 bbls last week, the same as 
the preceding week. White was quoted, 
Jan, 80, at $5.60@5.70 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.35@5.50, and dark $3.75@4.25. 

Durwm.—Price cutting by resellers is 
reducing direct business in semolina with 
mills, 
ping directions as good. Old contracts 
are being cleaned up. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, Jan. 30, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 454c; No. 8 semolina, 
t’2c; durum patent, 444,@4'c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Jan, 80, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $8.80@9.35 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.45@9.10, first clear $7.80@7.65, 
second clear $4.25@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $8.70@9.25, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.45@8.90, straight $8.25@8.70, first 
clear $7@7.40; soft winter short patent 
$8.85@9.50, standard patent $8@8.70, 
ro $7.85@8.40, first clear $7.40@ 
7.70, 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, ObeOO bs.deccss 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
VOOR GOO. oc vaceecs 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago.... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market for red and hard win- 
ters was active and firm last week, but 
premiums on spring grades worked a 
little easier. This was attributed to the 
arrival of 25,000 bus Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern spring wheat from Minneapolis, but 
was not the kind desired by the trade, and 
was a drug on the market. Offerings of 
red and hard winters were light, and mill 
buyers were after the better grades. To- 
tal receipts were 112 cars, against 144 the 
week before, and 251 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 18@l15c 
over May, No. 2 red 12@14c over, No. 8 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 8%@9%c 
over, No, 2 hard 7@8c over, No. 8 hard 


Mill representatives report ship-* 


5@6c over; No. 1 dark northern May 
price to 15c over, No. 2 dark 2c under 
to 12c over, No. 1 northern May price to 
10c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.88@1.90 
bu, No. 2 red $1.87@1.89, No. 3 red $1.83 
@1.85; No. 1 hard $1.8342@1.8442, No. 2 
hard $1.82@1.83, No. 3 hard $1.80@1.81; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.75@1.90, No. 1 
northern $1.75@1.85. 


CASH RYE 

There was no special activity in rye last 
week, Buying of small lots out of store 
occurred, but receipts were light, re- 
stricting spot business. Receipts totaled 
29 cars, against 26 the previous week, and 
57 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 
$1.064% bu. 


NOTES 

Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, will 
leave on Feb. 3 for New Orleans. 

L. C. Hummel, of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
here. 

W. I. Beam, treasurer of the Nye & 
Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, has returned 
from California. 

L. B. Callahan, Moline, IIl., is now rep- 
resenting the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., in northern Illinois. 

Frank L. Carey, president of the Nye 
& Jenks Grain Co., Chicago, left on Jan. 
81 for Florida, and will be away for some 
months. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was in Chicago, Jan. 29, en route from 
the East. 

George E. Hincke, president, and J. B. 
M. Wilcox, sales manager, for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, were in 
Chicago last week. 


George E. Dean, president of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., will 
leave Feb. 7 for Summerville, S. C., for 
a few months’ visit. 


Mrs. Frank Wiedlocher, wife of the 
founder of Wiedlocher & Sons, wholesale 
flour dealers and feed manufacturers, 
Springfield, Ill., died Jan, 24, 


Harry Snyder, chief chemist for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago offices of the Millers’ 
National Federation last week. 


Richard Hoyt, of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., millers, Lake City, Minn., stopped in 
Chicago Jan. 27 to visit B. N. Lathrop 
and H. O. Holdeman, Indiana represen- 
tatives. Mr. Hoyt was returning to the 
mill from a trip through the central 
states. 


J. L. Carwile, Indianapolis, Michigan 
and Indiana representative of the Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
called at this office Jan. 80. He was re- 
turning from Edgefield, S. C., where he 
had been called by the death of his 
mother. 


J. P. Meurs, of Luchsinger, Meurs & 
Co., and Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems 
& Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, were 
in Chicago several days last week. They 
left for Toronto, Montreal, and New 
York, whence they will sail for Holland in 
about three weeks. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, attended the 
meeting of the Michigan Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at Lansing, Jan. 26-27. From 
there he went to Washington, D. C., to 
attend the hearings on the decimal weight 
and the Caraway bills. 


J. S. Kreigbaum, South Bend, Ind., is 
now representing the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., and the Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, in In- 
diana,’ Ohio and Kentucky, working 
through the offices of B. N. Lathrop, Chi- 
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MILWAUKEE 

The upward trend of wheat, with a 
consequent advance in flour prices, dis- 
couraged the closing of business upon 
which inquiry was made prior to the rise 
last week. Shipping instructions fell off 
somewhat. 

The call for spring patents represent- 
ed a slight improvement over the pre- 
vious week, but the character and size 
of orders indicated that customers were 
covering only quick needs. Family trade 
is not as active as that with bakers. 
Prices are up 10@20c with wheat. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $9.25@9.80 bbl, 
straight $8.80@9.30, first clear $7.50@ 
7.95, and second clear $4.50@4.75, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

With respect to trade in Kansas pat- 
ents, it seems to be a question of how 
long customers can hold out. Some sales 
were made last week, but these were 
small. As prices advanced, inquiry less- 
ened anc sales fell off. Mill representa- 
tives find that a check of sales against 
more nearly normal business in former 
years reveals a possibility of very low 
supplies in the hands of customers, Quo- 
tations, Jan. 80: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $9.20@9.75 bbl, straight 
$8.95@9.30, and first clear $7.50@7.70, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There seems to be a moderate inquiry 
for rye flour, but bids are very low. 
The situation is such that Wisconsin 
mills would rather be idle than to do 
business at a loss. There actually is a 
shortage of suitable milling grades. 
Prices are higher, but hardly commen- 
surate with the latest rise in the cash 
and option value. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
fancy rye patent $6.10@6.20 bbl, pure 
white $5.95@6.05, medium $5.60@5.75, 
pure dark $4.85@5.15, and ordinary dark 
$4.25@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

With the exception of barley, all cash 
grains have advanced, wheat being up 
4@6c, rye 8@4c, corn 1@5c, and oats 
%c, Barley has declined lc. Receipts 
were moderate last week, and demand 
fair. Closing quotations, Jan. 30: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern wheat $1.75@1.86, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.82@1.84, No. 1 red 
winter $1.87@1.89, No. 1 durum $1.50@ 
1.53; No. 2 rye, $1.0312@1.04; No. 3 
white oats, 424,@42'42c; malting barley 
68@75c, pearling barley 74@75c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jam. 34-80 ....000- 12,000 4,750 40 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,200 77 
YOMP ABO .cccccecs 12,000 6,900 68 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 1,000 7 
Four years ago.... 16,000 500 4 
Five years ago.... 24,000 5,600 23 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Jan. 30, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 192 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 26,600 44,100 19,150 21,120 
Wheat, bus.. 36,400 67,200 23,367 48,708 
Corn, bus.... 290,080 412,920 171,898 74,950 
Oats, bus.... 152,100 316,800 71,782 182,300 
Barley, bus.. 170,980 348,800 35,220 126,640 
Rye, bus..... 60,940 61,495 10,570 13,590 
Feed, tons... 180 1,129 2,929 2,509 

NOTES 


C. S. Sheldon, of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of the Chase Bag Co., visited the 
Milwaukee offices on Jan. 27-28. 

Wisconsin corn was offered in Mil- 
waukee last week for the first time in 
several years. The 1925 Wisconsin corn 
crop was the largest on record, being 
estimated at 99,556,000 bus. 


John J. Holman, proprietor of the 
Barron (Wis.) Feed Mill, has purchased 
the stock of flour, feed, grain and salt 
from the Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Warehouse, Barron. Mr. Holman also 
bought the George Post warehouse to 
handle the stock. L, E. Meyer. 


Zimmerman’s Bakery, with plants at 
Hannibal and Mexico, Mo., held two joint 
banquets recently in the silver room of 
the Hotel Mark Twain, Hannibal, one for 
employees, the other for the salesmen of 
the two plants, both of which are mem- 
bers of the Quality Bakers of America. 
These gatherings occur monthly. 











Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your editorial, “The New ‘Bull’ 
Leadership,” apparently indicates that 
the incessant bobbing up and down of 
futures in the tempestuous Chicago wheat 
pit—which in turn dominates all others— 
can be viewed with greater complacency 
in the editorial sanctum than in the mill 
office, where cost of production cannot 
be figured with even remote accuracy 
while wheat fluctuates several cents per 
bushel several times during each day’s 
session. 

That selling of futures within reason- 
able limits is essential to the orderly mar- 
keting of the wheat crop may readily be 
admitted. That this involves necessity of 
trading in futures to the extent of 60,- 
000,000 to 70,000,000 bus per day in Chi- 
cago alone at a time when one half the 
crop has already disappeared; that it re- 
quired the selling in Chicago alone last 
year of 35 times the entire wheat crop 
of 1924, or 47 times that of 1925,—is ab- 
surd on its face; and while such an il- 
legitimate volume is permitted, stability 
in price will be impossible. 

Nor can it seriously be contended that 
conditions radically affecting prices are 
changed from one minute to another, day 
after day, involving incessant wide 
swings backward and forward, with the 
bulls of the morning the bears of the 
afternoon, reversing the process each fol- 
lowing day, with the result that the mar- 
ket is frequently weakest when the news 
is strongest, and vice versa. 

The reforms promulgated by the grain 
future trading markets do not and will 
not reach the core of the evil which is de- 
moralizing the milling industry and de- 
stroying the confidence of flour buyers. 
Much stronger medicine is needed. 

Yours very truly, 
Bernarp J. Rormwett, 
President Bay State Milling Co. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING, ELECTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
and election of officers of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. was held at St. Louis on Jan. 
16. The officers elected were as follows: 
chairman, A. F. Bemis; president, J. S. 
Bemis; vice presidents, G. N. Roberts, A. 
V. Phillips, H. H. Allen, and A. C, Car- 
penter; treasurer, F. M. Ewer; secretary 
and assistant treasurer, E. C. Earle. C. 
F. Scott, manager of the Kansas City 
factory, was elected a director. 





BAKERS’ COMMITTEES ANNOUNCED 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Elmer Zimmerman, 
Hannibal, Mo., president of the Missouri 
Master Bakers’ Association, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees for the ensuing year: 

Membership: Plato Priegle, St. Louis; 
L. A. Goodwin, Mr. Clark, E. Johnson, 
Kansas City; William Markwardt, Jop- 
lin; Scott McKenzie, Carthage; Mr. Frey, 
St. Joseph; Lewis Alpert. 

Legislative: John Sommerer, Jefferson 
City; Elmer McGee, Mexico; J. W. Alm- 
quist, Sedalia. 

Transportation: J. J. McCarthy, Ar- 
min Schwartz, St. Louis; Eugene Stanley, 
Kansas City. 

Publicity: George 
Arthur Klein, Mobe 
Kansas City. 

Registration: William Hoerr, St. 
Louis; Frank Stadtler, St. Joseph; Ar- 
thur Vogel, Cape Girardeau. 

Entertainment: Louis Klein, Ben Wil- 
ler, Moberly; August Dauernheim, St. 
Louis. 

Program: Joseph Machatschek, W. G. 
Martin, Jr., Michael Hoffman, St. Louis; 
Leo Streng, Columbia; C. J. Patterson, 
Kansas City. 


Voges, St. Louis; 
rly; Harvey Yantis, 





ELEVATOR PURCHASE VOTED DOWN 
Catoary, Atta.—The proposed imme- 
diate acquisition of elevator facilities by 
the Alberta wheat pool has been voted 
down by the United Farmers of Alberta. 
Such a move was labeled “premature.” 
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FIXED DUTY SCALE 
FOR CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Government Decides to Abolish Sliding Sys- 
tem—New Plant to Go Into 
Effect at Early Date 


Pracur, CzecHostovaxia, Jan. 13.— 
The Czechoslovakian government has de- 
cided to abolish the present system of 
duties on a sliding scale, and to replace 
them by fixed duties to an amount equal 
to 70@90c per 100 kilos. This new duty 
has first to be passed by parliament, and 
it is a question whether it will go into 
effect by February 1 or March 1. At all 
events a fixed duty on flour, even if as 
high as $1 per 100 kilos, is better than the 
smallest changing duty, viewed from the 
buyers’ standpoint 

The chief hindrance to business at pres- 
ent is the high price of American and 
Canadian flour. It is impossible to sell 
even the smallest quantities to Czecho- 
slovakia, duty free, at prices which are 
being asked by over-sea mills for load- 
ing goods, c.i.f., Hamburg. Buyers note 
an effort on the part of mills to work off 
large quantities at any cost, which con- 
firms them in the opinion that present 
prices will not continue and that Ameri- 
can and Canadian mills will have to quote 
lower prices ultimately, if they intend 
to maintain their position in the chief 
markets of central Europe. In the event 
of a decided decline a good business is 
probable. 


TWO GLASGOW BAKERS GIVE 
SITE FOR HOSPITAL ANNEX 


Giascow, Scottanp, Jan. 138.—Two 
leading Glasgow bakers, James Macfar- 
lane, and his brother, George W. Macfar- 
lane, both associated with Lang’s Bread 
Co., and Macfarlane, Lang & Co., bakers, 
whose main output is biscuits, have made 
a handsome offer to the managers of the 
Royal Infirmary, Glasgow, of which 
James Macfarlane is chairman. This his- 
toric infirmary for many years has had 
inadequate facilities. It was felt that 
many of its beds could be freed for urgent 
cases if those who could afford to pay 
partly for treatment were kept apart 
from the infirmary and cared for in a 
nursing home run by the infirmary. The 
Macfarlane brothers have bought a 22- 
acre plot of ground on the western edge 
of Glasgow, and have offered this site 
to the managers for the proposed nurs- 
ing home. 

The Royal Infirmary is distinguished 
as the place where, about 50 years ago, 
the famous Lord Lister first introduced 
his antiseptic treatment of wounds, a 
discovery that has revolutionized sur- 


gery. 


GLASGOW BAKERS ANNOUNCE 
HALFPENNY BREAD ADVANCE 


Guascow, Scottann, Jan. 12.—Glasgow 
bakers have added another halfpenny to 
the price of the 4-lb loaf, and the net 
effect is to leave only one halfpenny of 
the three halfpennies by which the quar- 
tern loaf was cheapened during the cam- 
paign of the food council. This latest 
rise is not warranted by the food coun- 
cil’s table, which declares that when 
straight run flour ranges in price between 
48s and 50s sack the retail cost of the 
loaf should be 10d. Straight run flour 
may be purchased in Glasgow at less than 
50s, so that a 10%d loaf is not in line 
with the official price scale. Glasgow 
bakers do not admit that the food coun- 
cil’s flour and bread prices parallel tables 
are applicable to Scottish conditions. 

















Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 13.—Despite a de- 
cline in wheat and flour, buyers are not 
to be tempted. While nothing official is 
given out by representatives of the Cana- 
dian millers who were understood to have 
formed a combine, it is thought there has 
been a temporary hitch, for whereas a 
week ago the large millers offered flour at 
an apparently uniform price, since Jan. 9 
there has been some variety in the cabled 
quotations for similar grades. Offers 
from a number of Canadian mills for ex- 
port patent grade are 2s@2s 3d lower 
than a week ago. This would appear to 
be greater than the decline of wheat jus- 
tifies, unless millers were holding at too 
high a level a week ago. Whatever may 
be the reason, the possibility of business 
would seem to be as remote as ever. De- 
mand is very dull. Bakers seem deter- 
mined to use their last bag before buying 
more. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 48@50s for January, 
February, and March shipment, seaboard, 
and Canadian export patents at 46s@47s 
6d, c.i.f., same shipments. Canadian ex- 
ports milled in bond in the United States 
are offered at 47s 9d, cif. Canadian 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents are not 
freely offered. Minnesota and Kansas 
flours are not quoted. 

Australian flours are only occasionally 
offered by shippers. There are, however, 
a fair number of resellers, December 
shipment, at 45s, and January at 43s 6d@ 
43s 9d. Buyers are willing to pay about 
43s. 

Low grade flours are quiet. Argentine 
low grades are easier, with sellers at 25s, 
cif. Minneapolis low grade is only oc- 
casionally offered. One of good quality 
is quoted today at 31s 6d, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour.—London millers 
offer their straight run flour at 50s sack, 
delivered. Millers report demand slow. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour have 
been fully up to requirements. The quan- 
tities, in sacks of 280 lbs, were as follows: 
from the United States, Atlantic 6,322, 
Pacific 250; Canada, 8,887; Australia, 
1,000; Argentina, 6,029; Continent, 2,996. 

Wheat Prices—The wheat market is 
quiet. Prices are lower. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, afloat, is offered at 61s. For 
February-March the quotation is 61s 3d. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba for January 
shipment is offered at 59s 9d, and Aus- 
tralian at 61s 6d. German wheat for 
March shipment has been sold on sam- 
ple at 56s. Russian wheat for shipment 
from Leningrad is offered on sample for 
January-February at 62s, and Black Sea 
on sample at 60s 3d. Russia is also of- 
fering wheat cargoes from both the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. 





Liverroot, Ena., Jan. 18.—There is 
very little inquiry for either home milled 
or imported flour. Millers have occa- 
sionally reduced their prices 6d per sack, 
but bakers are buying very iittle, al- 
though taking delivery freely on former 
contracts. Imported flour is dull. Mani- 
toba for January shipment is offered at 
46s, c.i.f., and Australian top patents 
— been offered for shipment at 45s, 
cif. 

Wheat.—Demand is slow. There have 
been some further good arrivals, and 
millers are buying less now. The fact 
that November-December and December- 
January contracts for Manitoba wheats 
have been declared in the same steamers 





has caused millers some inconvenience, 
and overcrowded them at the moment. 
Some have been paying a premium to 
transfer contracts from January ship- 
ment to February. Shipments have in- 
creased. Prices are 1s 6d lower to 6d 
higher on the week. The export trade of 
Germany is temporarily active. 





Gtascow, Scorianp, Jan. 12—The half- 
penny rise in the price of bread has im- 

roved the demand for flour. Bakers are 

uying more freely, and a better business 
has been done in flour than for two 
months. 

Home Milled Flours.—Home millers 
are sharing in the improved demand. 
Their prices for flour on the c.i.f. basis 
are 46s, 48s and 50s per sack of 280 lbs. 

Imported Flours.—Manitobas range 46 
@48s; American winters, 57s 6d; Cana- 
dian winters, 46s; Australian, 45s. Sup- 
plies from Australia are small, new crop 
stuff not yet arriving. There is some 
cheap German flour offering, but it is de- 
scribed as rather poor stuff and even at 
4ls, c.if., it is not considered of value 
against good Australian and Canadian, or 
American winters. 

Stocks.—Stocks are light. At the end 
of 1925 wheat stocks were about one 
third of what they were a year ago, and 
flour stocks amounted to only 39,000 
sacks. There is, however, a big stock of 
corn. 





Betrast, IreLanp, Jan. 11.—Bakers and 
merchants are buying in small quantities 
and from hand to mouth. Until bakers 
put up the price of bread proportionate 
with the price of flour, there can be no 
improvement in forward business. Im- 
porters are having a very bad time. Flour 
is difficult to sell in any position, despite 
the fact that stocks of foreign flour on 
spot are not large. 

Flour Values.—English millers are 
pressing very hard for business, and are 
willing to take a lower price for prompt 
delivery than foreign millers. Manitoba 
flours are lower. About 46s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 46s 6d, Dublin, January 
shipment, would be accepted for export 
grade. Spot prices are rather weak. In 
Belfast, 47s 6a is being taken for prompt 
delivery, and in Dublin 48s. Fine short 
patents are quoted for February ship- 
ment at 49s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dub- 
lin, and 49s 6d, Londonderry. A few 
small parcels of Minneapolis flour have 
been sold on spot, and even to arrive, at 
49s, Londonderry, and 50s, Dublin. 
American soft winters are completely out 
of line. Local Irish flours have been of- 
fering at 51s, delivered, Belfast and Dub- 
lin, and even country mills are not asking 
more for a flour which is very nearly, if 
not entirely, equal to some of the soft 
American patents for which 54s, net, c.i-f., 
is asked for January shipment. Austra- 
lian flour has been sold at 46s, ex-ship, in 
Belfast. Soft Canadian flours are quoted 
at 45s, c.i.f., January seaboard. 





MILLERS TESTIFY BEFORE 
FOOD COUNCIL COMMITTEE 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 11.—At a meeting 
of the executive committee of the food 
council, held in London on Jan. 8, Ber- 
nard Robinson and A. E. Humphries, 
two leading British millers, were called to 

ive evidence in regard to the methods 

ollowed by the London Flour Mills’ As- 


. Brunswick; 





sociation in fixing what is known as the 
“official” price of straight run flour in 
London and its vicinity. It is well known 
that the millers almost invariably sell be- 
Iow the official price to bakers, some- 
times very considerably below, and the 
witnesses were questioned as to the rela- 
tion between the official prices actually 
paid by bakers in London for their flour. 

The food council is also looking into 
the question of short weight and meas- 
ure, which concerns meat and groceries 
more than flour and bread, bakers, espe- 
cially, being subjected to a very rigid in- 
spection in this respect. Proposals for 
legislation to prevent short weight and 
measure have been submitted to the food 
council for consideration, and as formal 
evidence on the subject has now been con- 
cluded, a bill will probably in due course 
be framed to present to Parliament. 





MILL BUILDING TRUST 
PROGRESSES IN GERMANY 


Beruun, Germany, Jan. 10,— Trusts 
and consolidations of various kinds are 
becoming prevalent in Germany. Officer: 
and shareholders have confirmed the for 
mation of a trust at Frankfort which in- 
cludes the five largest mill building com- 
panies in Germany. It is expected that 
the headquarters of the trust will be 
moved to Brunswick in the near future, 
that place being more centrally located, 
in addition to the fact that two of the 
plants of the incorporated companies are 
located there. 

The trust, which is called the “Miihlen- 
bau und Industrie Aktien Gesellschaft,” 
or, shortly, “Miag,” was founded by H. 
C. Greffenius, who has been managing en- 
gineer of the Hugo Greffenius Aktien 
Gesellschaft since 1920. The combination 
includes the following firms: Amme, Gie- 
secke & Konegan, Brunswick; Luther. 
Gebriider Seck, Dresden: 
Kapler, Berlin; and Hugo Greffenius, 
Frankfort. The amalgamation was ef- 
fected through the assistance of two of 
the largest banks in Germany. 

In August, 1921, the “Miag” was incor- 
porated as the holding company for the 
five companies mentioned, with a capital 
of 16,000,000 paper marks. Dr. Gref- 
fenius was appointed president. Subse- 
quently the “Miag” increased its capital 
considerably. Later attempts were made 
to get control of similar industries and 
milling companies. An interest has now 
been acquired in the “Eisenwerk Wiilfel,” 
Hanover; and a large proportion of the 
shares of a large milling company near 
Berlin have been obtained. The “Miag” 
owns 25 to 33 per cent of the stock of 
many other milling plants in Germany. 

The trust not only intends to be a sales 
organization and a regulator of financial! 
matters of the firms included, but also 
plans to standardize the machinery built 
by all of the plants, being thus enabled 
to compete with foreign companies to 
better advantage. 

Of the five companies included in the 
trust, two have been established for 40 
years, one for 28, one for 20, and one for 
6. About 8,000 people are employed by 
the group. Before the war, a very satis- 
factory business was carried on with Rus- 
sia, China, Japan and Latin America. 
Present conditions of trade, however, are 
not the best, the lack of credit reacting 
unfavorably upon the industry. Little 
machinery is being sold to Russia, largely 
because of the long-term credit desired 
by the Soviet. 

Hersert Fiscuer. 





Grain shipments from the Head of the 
Lakes last year by boat exceeded 300,- 
000,000 bus. 
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NO SIGN OF REVIVAL | 
IN DUTCH FLOUR TRADE 


Amsrerpam, Hoitzuanp, Jan. 11.—There 
are no signs of a revival of trade. The 
market is more despondent than a week 
ago, although at that time it looked as if 
a better feeling might result. Home mill- 
ers are fighting one another to find room 
for their output, but are in a position to 
weather a period of reduced prosperity. 

The price of home milled flour has de- 

ined to equal to $8.30 per 100 kilos, ex- 
mill. One mill is reported to have of- 
fered for forward delivery, February- 
\pril, at a discount of 40c per 100 kilos. 
uying remains from hand to mouth. 
f offers of foreign flour little is heard. 

insas patents are quoted at $9.60@ 

30, and straights at $9@9.40. Neither 
elgian nor English flour is able to com- 

te in this market. 





F MIGRATION TO CANADA 
AND AUSTRALIA INCREASING 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 13.—The difficulties 
0. gaining a livelihood in Europe are caus- 
i) g many to turn to the dominions of Can- 
a and Australia, and the efflux, espe- 
cially to Australia, increases each month. 
| ast week 400 people sailed for Western 
ustralia to join the group settlements 
tiat are being formed for wheat growing 
d dairy farming. Every effort is being 
ide by articles in the daily press, lec- 
res by radio and by the church to in- 
ice people to start afresh in a new land 
iere there is plenty of room and oppor- 
nity for those who are willing to work. 
With this end in view a training college 
us been started at Lynford Hall, in Nor- 
\k County, for young men who have had 
public school and university education, 
ere they can learn agriculture with a 
view to preparing them for farm life in 
istralia. A further object of the col- 
lege is to supply the dominion with a 
ss of settlers that will be of real value. 
ie course of instruction occupies six 
months and costs £100. The student must 
he 17 years of age or over, and have at 


s disposal the sum of £425 to cover his 
iining fee, his passage to Australia and 
some capital with which to start. With 
this it is believed that he will be able to 
cure a 160-acre farm and will be en- 
titled to government loans to an amount 
thrice his own capital. A settler may ob- 
iin up to 2,000 acres for mixed farm- 
ng, and up to 10,000 for stock raising. 





GREAT DISASTER WROUGHT 
BY BELGIAN, DUTCH FLOOD 


Lonvon, Ena., Jan. 15.—An appeal is 
being made for British help in connection 
with the disastrous floods in Belgium, es- 
pecially in the provinces of Liége and 
Namur, and to a lesser extent in Hainaut. 
Che damage and distress are the worst 
ince 1880. The waters have now sub- 
ided, but have left behind them a de- 
posit of mud and filth. Most explicit pre- 
cautions and instructions have been is- 
ued by the authorities to the inhabitants 
‘o try and prevent the outbreak of epi- 
demics, 

In Holland, also, extensive damage has 
heen done, and many homes have been 
swept away. Very severe weather has 
fallen upon Europe, almost every coun- 
try being affected, even Italy. There 
have been 18 degrees of frost in Paris, 
nd even Venice is icebound, while from 
‘pain come reports of snow and rain. 





NEED FOR HARDER WORK 
Lonpon, Eno., Jan. 15.—An address 
as recently given by Sir Robert Horne, 
prominent politician, on “The Nation’s 

Susiness,” in which he drew a lesson 
rom the United States. He said he was 
reatly impressed, when he visited there, 
'y the eagerness of the American work- 
nan to get to his work and the keenness 
f employers to introduce any means 
which would conduce to greater produc- 
ion, whereas the British as a nation were 
more anxious to get rid of their work, the 
oner to get to their play. He said 
that harder work and industrial peace 
were absolutely necessary for trade reviv- 
al and the spread of staple industries. 





France’s harvest of wheat and rye in 
1925 was the largest for 10 years. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Notable Scottish War Memorial 
By Captain A. F. G. Raikes 


HE accompanying illustration, while hardly related to the subject of flour 

milling, portrays a scene which few visitors to Great Britain, many of 

whom are millers and bakers, should miss if they are in the vicinity of 
Dundee, Scotland. It shows the war memorial at Killin, a small village in 
the highlands of Scotland. 

The post-war traveler in Great Britain is much impressed with the num- 
ber of tributes which have been erected to the memory of the dead, for there 
is scarcely a village in which there is not some form of memorial subscribed 
for and maintained by the villagers, most of whom have a father, a brother 
or a husband whose memory is thereby perpetuated. Unfortunately the only 
thing beautiful about the majority of these memorials is the spirit which has 
led to their erection. They themselves are tawdry and ineffective, and in most 
cases the designs are so conventional that one is prompted to wonder if 
cenotaphs and war crosses were not turned out by the hundred and sold to 
village committeemen who had little idea of art. 

The design of the London Cenotaph has often been commended for its 
simplicity and the beauty of its architecture, but there is little in it that stirs 
the imagination. One wonders what posterity will think of it and many of 
the other memorials in Great Britain. Then the personal touch will have 





disappeared, and the memorial will be judged in cold blood by those who 
have no sentimental bias. The Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, London, is so 
ridiculed in this age as typical of the entire lack of artistic sense of the 
Victorian age that one shudders to think what wil! be said by our children’s 
children of the hundreds of war memorials scattered throughout Great Britain. 

It is refreshing, therefore, to come upon the tribute of the small village 
of Killin to her dead, the names of whom may be seen on the plaques at the 
foot of the memorial. How severely the war was felt in Great Britain is 
very forcefully brought home by an examination of the number of names of 
Killin’s dead and comparing it with the size of the village, which is seen, in 
the accompanying engraving, nestling among the trees. 

The memorial stands in the midst of magnificent scenery such as is to 
be found in the highlands of Scotland. A wonderfully sculptured highlander 
in all the glory of his war-time uniform, correct in sever detail from the hang 
of the kilt (so important to the real highlander) to the sheepskin jerkin, stands 
on a base of stones collected from the River Dochart, which rushes by behind 
him. Stones from the river which he knew so well and where as a boy he 
probably fished, have also been used to build up benches all around him, 
while in every nook the sturdy ferns and the heather of the highlands have 
been planted. 

He stands looking out on the scene with which he was so well acquainted, 
perhaps a little sternly, but as though to say, “Remember me, and I will 
always guard our village.’ To any one who saw the men of those two war- 
time highland divisions in the British army, the famous Fifteenth and Fifty- 
first, which were among the shock troops of Haig’s force, the figure appears 
almost uncanny in its realism. What Briton is there who does not recall a 
hundred “Jocks” he knew, when he looks up at the highlander guarding Killin? 

There is little doubt that Alexander Carrick, who was the sculptor re- 
sponsible for the memorial, fave to Killin something depicting a rugged 
courage and beauty which will cause those who pass by the village, on the 
main road up to Glen-Ogle, to remove their hats and gaze in silent reverence 
at one who represents, although in stone, the thousands of highlanders who 
gave their lives during the Great War. 
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NEW GRAIN FUMIGANT 
FREE FROM FIRE HAZARD 


C. A. Browne, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, included a report of investigations 
of insecticides conducted during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1925, in his survey 
of the bureau’s research work recently 
submitted to William M. Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Dr. Browne re- 
ported: 

“Experimental work has developed as 
a substitute for carbon disulphide a grain 
fumigant which is free from the fire haz- 
ard. The necessity for this substitute 
arose from the fact that carbon disul- 
phide is highly inflammable, making its 
use in box cars and elevators exceedingly 
dangerous. Fire insurance companies re- 
fuse to carry the risk on elevators, bins, 
and other property while it is being em- 
ployed, and the railroads have prohibited 
its use for fumigating cars loaded with 
grain, except at two designated isolated 
points. 

“The co-operative work by the bureaus 
of chemistry and entomology showed that 
a mixture of ethyl acetate and carbon 
tetrachloride is effective in killing de- 
structive weevils in wheat in box cars, 
grain elevators, and other tight inclos- 
ures. This fumigant is noninflammable 
at fumigation temperatures, is nonin- 
jurious to those handling it, does not low- 
er the germinating quality of seeds, does 
not injure the baking quality of flour 
from fumigated wheat, and costs less 
than one cent per bushel of fumigated 
wheat. It can be used effectively on 
wheat in elevators as well as in box cars.” 


TRADE CONDITIONS ARE 
IMPROVED IN AUSTRALIA 


Mezsourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 27.—Fig- 
ures published by the commonwealth stat- 
istician show that during 1924-25 the 
total over-sea trade of Australia was 
£319,222,988, representing imports of 
£157,143,296 and exports of £162,079,- 
692, compared with an aggregate of £260,- 
105,457 for 1923-24, made up of imports 
£140,618,293 and exports £119,487,164. 
The total trade and the export figures for 
the last financial year were the highest 
ever recorded, while the import figures 
had been exceeded only in 1920-21, when 
conditions were abnormal, owing to the 
exceptionally high prices and the lack of 
shipping facilities. 

Australian imports from the United 
States during 1924-25 were £38,720,814, 
against £34,556,529 in 1923-24. The pro- 
portion of the total imports supplied by 
America was identical during both terms 
—24.6 per cent. Last year the imports 
included gold valued at £5,600,000. 

Exports to the United States from 
Australia were valued at £9,153,279 in 
1924-25, compared with £7,109,496 in the 
immediately preceding year, the propor- 
tions of the total exports having been 5.6 
and 5.9 per cent, respectively. 

Purchases from the United Kingdom 
during 1923-24 were valued at £63,607,- 
743, and at £69,047,807 during the en- 
suing year, the proportions of the total 
imports having been 45.2 and 43.9 per 
cent, respectively. Exports to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom during 1923-24 amounted to 
£45,508,323, or 38.1 per cent of the total, 
whereas last year they were £68,930,642, 
or 42.5 per cent. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





FOOD FOR ICEBOUND SHIPS 

Lonvon, Ene., Jan. 15.—News has 
been received from Russia and Finland 
of very severe weather in northeastern 
Europe, and as many as 35 ships are ice- 
bound in the Gulf of Finland. Two Ger- 
man steamers are reported to have sunk. 
The crews are suffering greatly from lack 
of food and fuel. Finnish army airmen 
ventured to carry food to the icebound 
ships, throwing it down from their ma- 
chines onto the ice, and so for the time 
being the hunger of the sailors was re- 
lieved. It was difficult work, due to the 
excessive cold. Several of the airmen 
were frost bitten. 





In 1925 some 166,220 acres were sown 
to corn in the provinces of Manitoba, Al- 
berta, and Saskatchewan. Corn acreage 
in Alberta increased from 15,000 in 1922 
to more than 70,000 in 1925. 
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The Washburn Crosby Co. builded bet- 
ter than it knew when the radio broad- 
casting station that bears these letters as 
its name was established at Minneapolis. 
No greater favor has ever been conferred 
on the farming communities west and 
north of the Twin Cities, and nowhere 
has that boon been greater than in west- 
ern Canada, which quite possibly was not 
even in the minds of its promoters when 
WCCO was first projected. Any one 
traveling in western Canada in the win- 
ter cannot fail to be struck with the al- 
most universal use of radio by the farm- 
ers scattered over the boundless spaces 
of the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan val- 
leys, and a little inquiry will reveal the 
fact that WCCO is the one big station 
that every one depends upon for news of 
the outside world. Even in the remoter 
places of the Peate and Mackenzie river 
valleys, this is still more the case, and 
it would be impossible either to count or 
to measure the blessings brought to the 
farmers and country people of western 
Canada through the medium of this great 
broadcasting enterprise, the services of 
which are so freely and in such generous 
measure at the disposal of all who care 
to listen in. 


TORONTO 


The spring wheat flour market is dull. 
Buyers seem to have all the supplies they 
require for immediate use, and mills re- 
port business quiet. Prices did not 
change last week. Quotations, Jan. 30: 


Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
PD  oacusee scones $9.10 $9.10 
eer Terr 8.85 8.85 
WOCONGR ccccccescevvecses 8.60 8.60 
oy eee ee 7.50 7.50 
De EE 6.d 6.60 0 b008 66008 6.30 6.30 
WOOG BOGP cccccvvccccnese 5.00 5.00 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases,. 20c 
bbl. 
Ontario Winters. — Ontario winter 


wheat flour is offering freely in the local 
market in secondhand jute bags without 
interesting buyers, and the price has de- 
clined 10@15c bbl. In bulk for export 
no change was made. Quotations, Jan. 
30: good quality 90 per cent patents $6.25 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, for export; in second- 
hand jute bags, $6.25 bbl, Montreal 
freights, and $6.10, Toronto. 

Some mills report a slight improvement 
in demand for spring wheat flour for ex 
port, but this is not general, and trade 
is dull. Any sales made were of limited 
quantity. Mill prices vary, some quota- 
tions being 6d over those of the previous 
week. On Jan. 30 export spring patents 
were quoted at 45s@45s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute 140’s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Janu- 
ary, February and March shipment. 

Demand for winter wheat flour for ex- 
port is poor. Some sales are being made, 
but the quantity taken is small. On Jan. 
80 winters were offering at 42s per 280 
Ibs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Glasgow or 
London. 

There is not much inquiry from mills 
for winter wheat, as they have stocks of 
flour on hand and do not require to do 
any grinding at present. The movement 
to market has improved. Quotations, 
Jan. 30: mills are offering farmers $1.85 
@1.40 bu for No. 2 red, white or mixed, 
in wagonloads; car lots, on track, at 
country points, $1.50. 

There is no demand from Ontario mills 
for Manitoba spring wheat, as the flour 
trade is so quiet. The price advanced 
5%c bu last week. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
No. 1 northern $1.73 bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Although trade in these grains cannot 
be described as brisk, a fairly steady 
business is being done. Inquiry for 
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A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


Chile-Grown Manitoba Wheat Test Made 


Lima, Perv.—A test was made here 
recently of the milling qualities of a No. 
1 northern Manitoba wheat grown from 
imported seed in Chile. The wheat used 
was a sample of that grown on the first 
crop obtained in Chile from this seed. 
The flour which was manufactured from 
this wheat was afterward submitted to 
a baking test. 

A quantity of 126,328 Ibs dirty wheat 
with a moisture content of 12.21 per cent 
was used in the milling test. From this 
3,990 Ibs screenings were eliminated. The 
clean wheat was then conditioned, and at 
the first break it had a moisture content 
of 15.98 per cent, showing that it had 
absorbed 3.77 per cent more water and 
had gained 784 Ibs in weight. The screen- 
ings were then ground and added to the 
offals, raising their total by 3,990 Ibs. 
The wheat milled was therefore composed 
as follows: 


COMM WHORE 2s ccsccciccssonwesesscs 122,337 
Water GOGOG. oc cicccectrsescessgdes 784 
BOreemiMGS crcccevccsesccccvecsccese 3,990 

BORA ccccdececsdsssecsscoccsssies 127,111 


When the quantities of flour and mill- 
feed obtained from the sample of wheat 
were weighed, it was found that 4.3 bus 
wheat had been necessary to produce one 
barrel of straight run flour. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of products 


obtained from the wheat: 
Lbs Percentage 





Straight run flour ........ 95,834 7 

Straight run bran ....... 28,453 23 

Ge an wb creecews s teens 1,563 1 
SD \an-s'p dee oé neces 125,850 


From the above two tables it will be 


———— 


seen that the total loss in milling was 
about 1,261 Ibs or, roughly, 1 per cent. 
In the baking test 11 lbs flour were 
used, which absorbed about 58 per cent 
water, or 6.25 lbs. To this was added 
about 1 lb of other ingredients such as 
sugar, yeast and milk, making the total 
weight of the ingredients 18.25 lbs. From 
this 15.70 lbs baked bread were obtained, 





A cross section view of loaves baked from 
Manitoba wheat grown in Chile 


the dough showing a loss in baking of 
about 2.55 lbs, or 14 per cent. This would 
represent about 280 1-lb loaves to the 
196-lb bbl flour. This baking test shows 
that the wheat must have lost in strength 
considerably, probably due to the climatic 
and soil conditions in Chile, as flour made 
from a No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat 
of this type is expected to have a water 
absorption of roughly 60 to 63 per cent, 
and to produce 300 1-lb loaves to the 
barrel of flour. 





Loaves of bread made from a straight run flour milled from No. 1 northern Manitoba 
wheat grown in Chile 








screenings continues keen, and a good 
movement is reported. Ontario rye ad- 
vanced 4c bu last week, American corn 
2c and western oats Ic. Other prices did 
not change. Quotations, Jan. 80: On- 
tario oats 42@46c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points, according to freights; 
barley, 66@70c; rye, 92@97c bu; Ameri- 
can corn, No. 2 yellow 93c, delivered, To- 
ronto; No. 8 Canadian western oats 52c, 
cif., Bay ports, and No. 1 feed 49%c; 
standard recleaned screenings $26.50 ton, 
delivered, Ontario points. 


NOTES 


A. E. Copeland, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited To- 
ronto on Friday, Jan. 29. 

Total imports of flour into the United 
Kingdom in December were 530,882 bbls, 
of which Canada sent 361,574. 


Arrivals of flour at Hamburg in De- 
cember were 216,136 sacks, of which 113,- 
623 were shipped from Montreal. 


Mark Bredin, president of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed second vice president of the 
North American Life Assurance Co. 

The final estimate of the wheat crop 
of Canada by the dominion bureau of 
statistics places the total for 1925 at 416,- 
849,700 bus, compared with 262,097,000 
in the previous year. The value of the 
current crop is given as $465,116,200. 

Exports of millfeed from Canada in 
December totaled 31,194,600 Ibs, com- 
pared with 16,638,800 in the same month 
of 1924. Canadian rolled oats and oat- 
meal were exported to the extent of 8,- 
122,700 lbs, compared with 7,920,700 in 
the corresponding month of the previous 
year. 

The Fort William and Port Arthur 
grain exchange has asked the board of 
grain commissioners to establish a board 
of appeal at the Head of the Lakes. If 
this request is complied with, it will avoid 
the necessity of sending samples to Win- 
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nipeg for decision when owners are dis- 
satisfied with the grading. 

Of the total quantity of flour exported 
from Canada in December, 1,042,137 bbls, 
the United Kingdom took about one third, 
exports to that country being 361,574 
bbls. Germany was the next highest, 
with 69,646, and Newfoundland third, 
with 69,289. Norway was fourth on the 
list, importing 56,605 bbls, and the re- 
mainder was distributed among 53 other 
countries. 

The department of customs and excise, 
Ottawa, has given the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association the following ruling 
respecting application of the sales tax on 
paper flour sacks: “Paper flour sacks 
printed with the name of the flour being 
manufactured may be purchased or im- 
ported into Canada by the flour manu- 
facturer without payment of sales tax, 
upon production of certificate that the 
paper sacks will be used exclusively as 
coverings for flour. 


VANCOUVER 

The price of domestic flour remains 
unchanged, and business generally is re- 
ported dull. Having no confidence in 
the present price level, the trade is buy- 
ing only its immediate requirements. If 
parcel space continues weak there is a 
good chance that further sales will be 
made to the United Kingdom. Oriental 
buyers are taking all the clears in sight. 
Liner space to the Orient is very limited 
for February and March loading. 

Wheat premiums are _ considerably 
firmer. No. 1 northern is quoted 312@4c 
over Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern 2@ 
214c under, No. 3 northern 7c under, No 
4 wheat 14@14%4c under, No. 5 27c un- 
der. There is an excellent demand for 
all grades except No. 5 and No. 6. Con- 
siderable stocks of No. 5 are accumulat 
ing in the terminals, and there is no ex- 
port demand for this grade. No new 
business is reported from the United 
Kingdom, and cables state that wheat 
afloat is offering considerably below 
present values. The Orient has been buy- 
ing sufficient No. 3 northern and No. 4 
wheat to increase the premium on these 
grades 1@2c during the past 10 days. 

* * 


J. R. Murray, assistant general man- 
ager of the United Grain Growers, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, is in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

Domestic demand for flour throughout 
western Canada is dull. Bakers are tak- 
ing their customary supplies, and buyers 
at country points are buying on a small 
scale from day to day, but business gen- 
erally is limited. In certain quarters 
some activity in export sales is reported, 
but western mills are not sharing to much 
extent in the new trade. Some of the 
larger plants are closed down. Prices re- 
main stationary. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 30, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first clears 
at $7.05, Fort William basis. Cotton, 
15¢ over these prices. Alberta points 10 
@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 





ow Futures— 

May July 
Jan. 25 $1.55 $1.53% 
Jan. 26 1.57% 1.55% 
Jan, 27 1.56 % 1.54% 
Jan. 28 ... 1.58% 1.57 
Jan. 29 ... 1.57% 1.56% 
Jan. 30 ... 1.59% 1.58% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
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closes quiet and without net change. Re- 
ceipts, 91,291 bus; exports, 1,000; stock, 
314,615. Closing quotations, Jan. 30: No. 
2 white, 524%4@52%c bu; No. 3 white 51% 
@51%e. 

NOTES 

By auction, 12 shares of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. sold at 270. 

The Schneider & Lutz Co., bakers, has 
been incorporated, with $5,000 capital 
stock. 

C. W. Jennison, of the Williston (N. 
D.) Mill Co., was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

Ambrose B. Clemmer has been reap- 
pointed secretary of the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

F. W. Behrens has returned from a 
successful business trip through Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, sell- 
ing flour sacks. 

fhe Pennsylvania Railroad embargo 
sovering shipments of cob corn at the 
eystone Elevator, North Philadelphia, 
was canceled on Jan. 28. 

Samvet S. DanreLs. 


=o 


BUFFALO 

Mills’ quotations are following closely 
the futures market, and buyers are taking 
amounts for immediate needs only. The 
severe cold weather lasted so short a 
tine that the need of larger stocks was 
not impressed on buyers’ minds. 

\pparently the high price of potatoes 
has turned the public to crackers and 
other soft wheat products. The potato 
market, however, has not advanced to the 
levels predicted for it. The real factor 
in the slack demand for flour is the heavy 
supply of beans. The New York crop 
was badly damaged by wet weather, but 
Michigan not only had a heavy produc- 
tion, but plenty held over from last year. 

Rye flour is very dull. Even the for- 
eign trade has made less inquiry for this 
product. With the coal strike still on, 
demand from the mining towns suffers. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 30: spring 
fancy patents $10.30@10.40 bbl, standard 
patent $10.10@10.15, clears $7.95, second 
clears $47 ton; rye, $6.40 bbl for white, 
$5.75 for medium, and $5.30 for dark; 
hard winters $10.20, straights $9.50@ 
9.70; soft winters, $9.80@9.90. Semolina, 
5c Ib. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 34-80 ...0.0. 238,000 195,278 82 
Previous week .. 238,000 192,365 81 
Year GBO ccccces 238,000 235,344 98 
Two years ago... 166,500 123,156 74 


The general dullness prevailing in 
other grains extended to wheat last week. 
Bakers are holding off for more stability. 
Mills are in the market for soft winter, 
but are not inclined to pay asking prices. 
Spring wheat premiums tend to firmness. 

There is a good demand for choice No. 
2 white oats, 35@36-lb, and that grade 
will bring 1c over ordinary No. 2 white. 
Sales were made on Jan. 29 at 48'%c for 
No. 2 white. 

Trading is slow in barley, only a small 
business passing in car lots. 

There has been practically no change in 
rye conditions for the past 10 days. 
Sellers are urging buyers to take out their 
purchases, but they delay doing this, 
claiming they are still loaded up with pre- 
vious purchases. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on Jan. 25 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
Wheeti co deaed 4,570,595 6,941,636 11,517,231 
COPR s4:0045.55 (ph. Sore re 711,225 
Oats averse 2,400,146 563,286 2,963,432 
| re 377,342 1,791,207 2,168,549 

VO cesna ines 70,898 222,611 293,509 

Afloat— 

Whelt sissas 2,912,565 4,481,853 7,394,418 

Oats saws ene ee 1,969,324 372,247 2,341,571 

Barney inecds 266,952 527,346 794,298 

RYO. . Civers o4 S6,08E =n cece 666,131 
NOTES 


A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering Co., was in New York last 
week to meet Sir Richard Squires, of 
England. 

The directors of the J. A. Walter Mill- 
ing Co., Ine., on Jan. 25 elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the year 1926: J. A. 
Walter, president and treasurer; Wil- 
liam J. J. Moore, vice president and sec- 
retary. 
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COLOR RULED FROM 
ALIMENTARY PASTES 


All Additions to Simulate Egg Paste De- 
clared by Bureau to Violate Food 
and Drugs Act 


The service and regulatory announce- 
ment concerning the use of artificial color 
in alimentary pastes, originally issued on 
Aug. 18, 1915, recently has been reaffirmed 
by the Bureau of Chemistry of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. It 
is given as the opinion of the bureau that 
alimentary pastes of all kinds containing 
added color such as to simulate an egg 
paste are in violation of the food and 
drugs act, even though the color has been 
declared. Heretofore no action has been 
taken for use of color in alimentary 
pastes if a declaration was carried upon 
the label, except in the case of egg 
noodles. 

“Appropriate action under the food and 
drugs act will be taken against all forms 
of alimentary paste which are artificially 
colored to simulate pastes made with 
eggs,” C. A. Browne, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, said. “As interstate traffic 
in and importations of artificially colored 
pastes other than noodles has been per- 
mitted for some years without restriction, 
provided artificial color was clearly de- 
clared, action will not be directed against 
such colored pastes either in domestic or 
import traffic before April 1, provided 
that shipments made during the interven- 
ing period are properly labeled to show 
the presence of artificial color. This ex- 
emption does not apply, however, to 
products simulating egg noodles.” 

The recent reaffirmation is of utmost 
importance to macaroni manufacturers. 
For several years the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association has endeav- 
ored to bring about the entire elimination 
of added color in all alimentary pastes. 

“Leaders in the industry are highly 
elated over the ruling,” M. J. Donna, sec- 
retary of that organization, said. “On 
and after April 1, 1926, these products 
must sell on their merits and not for 
what they are painted to be. The next 
move will be a well-financed organization 
to thoroughly police the industry.” 








BUFFALO SEEN AS LARGEST 
GRAIN PORT OF FUTURE 


Burrato, N. Y.—Completion of the 
proposed $22,000,000 ocean port project 
at Albany will double New York’s barge 
canal traffic, divert millions of dollars’ 
worth of grain and lumber traffic to Buf- 
falo and enhance Buffalo’s future as the 
world’s largest grain port, according to 
A. W. Keller, assistant engineer to the 
Albany port district commission, which is 
working jointly with the federal govern- 
ment to realize the undertaking. 

The project includes deepening the 
Hudson River to 27 feet from Hudson 
to Albany, construction of a 1,000,000-bu 
grain elevator, slips, warehouses, and 
sheds. It is estimated that the work can 
be finished by 1930. Mr. Keller sees, in 
completion of the project, the death 
knell of the St. Lawrence canal proposi- 
tion as, with completion of the Albany 
project, 95 per cent of the ocean-going 
cargo vessels can load and unload at Al- 
bany, which would be a year-around port. 





GRAIN CHARGES ADVANCED 
BY KANSAS CITY BOARD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Members of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade late last 
week voted to increase the commission 
for buying or selling grain futures to 
$10 per 5,000 bus, or multiples thereof, 
and to $3 per 1,000 bus, or multiples 
thereof. 

Charges for storage in regular eleva- 
tors were increased to Ic bu for the first 
10 days, or fraction, and 1-25c bu per 
day for each subsequent day. Insurance 
charges were increased to 40c per 1,000 
bus per month, or fraction. The com- 
mission charges for handling cash grain 
were not changed, except that a mini- 
mum of $10 a car was adopted. 





PURITY BAKERIES CONFERENCE 

Curicaco, In1.—Thomas O’Connor, pres- 
ident of the Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, St. Paul, was in Chicago last week 
holding a conference for members of the 


purchasing, laboratory and production 
departments. The meeting was held at 
the company’s local offices at 844 Rush 
Street. Those present were: Thomas 
O’Connor, president, St. Paul; Otis Dur- 
bin, Miss Hubach, Kansas City, Miss 
Peterson, Chicago, purchasing depart- 
ment; D. C. McCarthy, St. Paul, G. H. 
Martens, Kansas City, E. L. Southwick, 
Detroit, production department; Miss 
Gray, Kansas City, Mrs. Brooks, Detroit, 
and Miss Everetts, St. Paul, laboratory 
department. 





HORAN AGAIN ELECTED HEAD 
OF COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE 


Purapetpnia, Pa.—Hubert J. Horan 
was elected president of the Commer- 
cial Exchange for his third term on Jan. 
26. Other officers elected were George 
M. Richardson, vice president, and E. H. 
Price, treasurer. Six directors to serve 
two years were elected: C. Herbert Bell, 
Filson Graff, Albert L. Hood, Philip R. 
Markley, Roy L. Miller and Stewart 
Unkles. The directors who continue in 
office are Robert Morris, E. R. Rocka- 
fellow, E. H. Cocke, William M. Rich- 
ardson, B. C. Dickinson and Daniel J. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Horan subsequently appointed the 
following committees to serve for the 
ensuing year: finance, C. Herbert Bell, 
Roy L. Miller and Daniel J. Murphy; in- 
formation and statistics, Albert L. Hood, 
Daniel J. Murphy, E. R. Rockafellow, 
John A. Tait, R. Newton Brey, Monroe 
A. Smith and Russell M. Wagar; grain, 
Robert Morris, Levi G. West, Morris F. 
Miller, P. R. Markley, Filson Graff, Da- 
vid H. White and Walter K. Woolman; 
flour, Stewart Unkles, John W. Craig, 
William McAleer, Jr., George J. Conly 
and Roy P. Purchase. 


MUNICH MAYOR FETED BY 
NEW YORK MASTER BAKERS 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herr Karl Scharnagl, may- 
or of Munich, Germany, was the guest 
of honor at a banquet given by the Buf- 
falo Master Bakers’ Association at the 
Hotel Statler on Jan. 31. Herr Schar- 
nagl is a master baker himself and is 
now touring the United States. He was 
welcomed at Buffalo by Carl Kehlhof, 
president of the ‘association, Mary 
Schwab and the city commissioners. A 
formal reception was held in his honor at 
the city hall on Feb. 1. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


Herr Scharnagl, James J. Walker, 
mayor of New York, Maximilian Fleisch- 
mann, Henry Heide, Victor Ridder and 
Joseph Wilshire, were guests of honor 
at the annual dinner of the United Mas- 
ter Bakers of New York, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Jan. 27. 








COURT ORDERS GAMBRILL 
PROPERTY TO BE SOLD 
Battimore, Mp., Feb. 1.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is reported that the cir- 
cuit court of Baltimore County, on peti- 
tion of the Baltimore Trust Co., trustee, 
has ordered the property of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co. sold to satisfy a 
mortgage of $600,000. It is alleged that 
the company, formerly operating the 
Patapsco Flouring Mills, Ellicott City, 
established in 1774, has defaulted in 
payment of interest on a mortgage. It 
is said the court has appointed G. Roy 
Mueller as receiver. He is reported 
bonded for $5,000, with authority to take 
charge of the property and wind up the 
company’s affairs. C. H. Dorsey. 





A. & P. STORES PLAN LARGE 
WAREHOUSE AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., which recently entered 
the Southwest with its string of chain 
grocery stores, is negotiating for the 
erection of an immense warehouse as 
headquarters for its Kansas City terri- 
tory, local real estate men say. A build- 
ing is planned that would contain 80,000 
square feet of floor space. 

* #* 


The grain and feed warehouse of T. J. 
Smith & Son, Riverside, was burned on 
Jan. 26, with an estimated loss of $100,- 
000. 
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WISCONSIN MILLERS. 
VOTE NAME CHANGE 


Organization to Be Known as Wisconsin 
Rye Millers’ Association—Fisher RKe- 
elected President at Meeting 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Launching of an 
organized, active campaign of nation- 
wide scope to bring Wisconsin rye flour 
into its own, on the basis of the reputa- 
tion for exceptional quality it has borne 
for decades, was the principal accom- 
plishment of the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
held on Jan. 27 at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee. 

As one of the first steps in this direc- 
tion, it was unanimously voted to alter 
the organization’s name to Wisconsin 
Rye Millers’ Association. The member- 
ship for several years has consisted prin- 
cipally of rye millers, many of them pro- 
ducing rye flour exclusively, while - all 
others engaged in the manufacture of 
wheat flour also conduct rye milling on 
a nearly equal basis. 

The program embraces not only the 
promotion of Wisconsin rye flour on a 
quality basis, but improvement in proc- 
esses, standardization of grades and en- 
couragement of growers of rye in Wis- 
consin to co-operate by safeguarding the 
quality of the grain, so that the cam- 
paign may accomplish its object to the 
greatest extent possible. Adoption of 
a slogan, which is to be used to brand all 
sacks to advertise Wisconsin rye flour 
and at the same time protect the buyer 
and consumer, will follow. 

Despite the fact that conditions sur- 
rounding the merchandising of rye flour 
have been beset with unusual difticulties, 
the convention revealed a most hopeful 
spirit among the rye millers of Wiscon- 
sin. For ‘several years they have been 
seeking the goal of organizing themselves 
to take advantage of the high regard 
which the consuming trade, especially, 
has held for Badger State rye flour, and 
the virtually international reputation 
which Milwaukee rye bread has earned, 
and continues to bear. It is pointed out 
that one large Milwaukee bakery alone 
ships its rye bread into 29 states, and 
the co-operation of the bakery industry 
of the city and state already has been 
assured to assist in the general plan to 
advertise Wisconsin rye flour by identi- 
fying the high quality bread with the 
flour from which it is made. 

Every section of the state was repre- 
sented at the convention. It is planned 
to acquaint every rye miller in the ter- 
ritory with the campaign, and secure 
his co-operation. The membership will 
be limited to the rye mills of Wiscon- 
sin, in order that full effect may be had 
from the movement. 

Fred R. Fisher, of Fisher & Fallgat- 
ter, Waupaca, who served as president 
of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, and brought the agitation for con- 
certed promotion to a head, was re- 
elected, while K. L. Burns, president of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, was 
chosen vice president. Sidney C. North- 
rop, also of the Globe mill, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The direc- 
tors include the officers and George W. 
Moody, president of the Weyauwega 
Milling Co., E. O. Wright, president 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, H. 
D. Reitmann, of the Crawford-Reitmann 
Mill Co., Galesville, and H. E. Pagel, of 
the Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president of 
the Chase Bag Co., tendered those at- 
tending the convention the traditional 
luncheon at the Pfister, being assisted by 
Harry F. Hunter, general manager of 
the Milwaukee Chase plant, C. S. Shel- 
don, of the Minneapolis plant, and W. 
H. Breuer, sales representative in Wis- 
consin. Mr. Decker attended the after- 
noon session, and gave the delegates the 
benefit of his extensive work in organi- 
zation. 

Plans are being made for a special 
meeting within a few weeks’ time to pro- 
ceed upon preliminary plans laid at the 
convention. 

L, E. Meyer. 





NEBRASKA MASTER BAKERS 


The Nebraska Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its convention at Omaha 
on April 20-21. 
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SEATTLE 

Demand for Pacific soft wheat flour 
from the Middle West and southeastern 
states has continued fairly good. Some 
interior mills, which alone are in a posi- 
tion to work this trade, are booked as far 
ahead on this business as they care to go, 
in view of the difficulty of buying wheat 
on a reasonable basis. Both coast and in- 
terior mills made moderate sales of soft 
wheat flour to the Atlantic seaboard last 
week, but were not able to do much busi- 
ness in standard patents. 

New business in Pacific northwestern 
markets continues moderate, most of the 
activity in flour being confined to deliv- 
eries on old orders. 

Flour Prices—Washington quotations, 
carloads, coast, Jan. 29: family patent, 
$9@9.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $7.50@7.80, 98’s; standard patent, 
$8@8.25, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $9@9.70, 98's. 

Hard wheat 4Aop patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms: Dakota first 
patent, $9.90@10.35; Montana first pat- 
ent, $9.10@9.35. 

Export Trade—Civil disturbances and 
strike conditions, added to the high cost 
of American flour, have prevented the re- 
vival of oriental flour demand: No sales 
have been reported to Hongkong or to 
North China recently. Stocks of flour 
at Hongkong were down to 350,000 49-lb 
bags, against normal monthly require- 
ments of 400,000@500,000 bags. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Jan. 29: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.90 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $7.20, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents $8.95, c.if., less 2 per cent, or 
$8.20, net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 47s 3d, and hard 
wheat straights 48s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, 
jutes. 

WHEAT 

Except for a good call for wheat from 
interior mills, last week’s demand was 
light. Farmers continue to hold a ma- 
terial part of the crop, in some important 
wheat growing districts as high as 45 per 
cent, and they show little desire, as a rule, 
to sell at present prices. Inquiry has 
continued fairly active from the South- 
east, but the volume of business worked 
was not large, as supplies of the grades 
and quality required are limited. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Jan. 29: soft white, $1.66 bu; west- 
ern white, $1.644%; hard winter, $1.62; 
western red, $1.59; northern spring, 
ga Big Bend blue-stem and Baart, 

1.64, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

TAB, BEBO cesiccccssccios 22,994 44 
Previous week ........... 24,120 46 
( >See ° |. 44 
Two years ago ........... 31,680 60 
Three years ago .......... 45,110 85 
POR? FORTH OBO ...ccccccce 31,583 60 
Five years ago ........... 20,842 39 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

; bbis activity 

BOs BOBO: 1aic.c 0.0 bc b0 020.00% 23,637 41 
Previous week ........... 20,493 36 
PCD © cada & » oe < 040 ee 0 4 15,074 26 
Two years ago ........... 44,300 78 
Three years ago .......... 37,085 65 
Four years ago ........... 41,923 74 
Five years ago .......6..5 17,599 31 


NOTES 

The Pacific Coast ship charter market 

was somewhat easier last week. Recent 

grote cargo fixtures for the United King- 
iom were at 30s@30s 9d. 

The Sperry Flour Co., Kerr Gifford & 

Co., Inc., the Pacific Coast Elevator Co., 
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and Strauss & Co., Inc., have brought ac- 
tions asking damages aggregating $14,600 
against the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. for loss of grain in 
transit. 

The O. H. Seiple Co., feed and flour 
dealers, Bellingham, has been incorporat- 
ed, with $145,000 capital stock, by O. H. 
and Anna C. Seiple, and George H. Ba- 
con, a banker of Everett. This company 
has taken over the plant of the City Grain 
& Seed Co., Mount Vernon, which here- 
after will confine its business to seeds. 

Mixed feed manufacturers of Wash- 
ington have worked out and adopted a 
comprehensive and accurate cost ac- 
counting system. As a check on its cor- 
rectness, each manufacturer reports his 
cost daily toa central committee. It 
was found that a number of manufactur- 
ers often had sold at prices they would 
not have considered if they had appre- 
ciated the loss entailed. 


PORTLAND 


There has been no improvement in the 
flour situation here. The orders placed 
are mainly for small lots for immediate 
needs, though interior mills report a con- 
tinued good business for eastern rail ship- 
ment. Prices, unchanged for a month, 
stand at $9.05 bbl for family patents, 
$9.65 for bakers hard wheat and $8.65 
for bakers blue-stem. Export flour trade 
is dull. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Mme, BOBS. occkcctnonceces 27,260 43 
Previous week ..........+. 27,685 44 
ZORF BHO ccccccccsecccece 40,788 65 
Two years ABO .......6005 61,134 98 
Three years ago .......... 33,385 63 
Four years ago .......+6+% 25,827 45 
Pive FORTE BHO accccssccse 14,672 30 


Some business passed in the wheat 
market last week, largely at country 
points. The local docks are still well 
filled, and buyers prefer later deliveries 
until some of the accumulation here is 
worked off. Demand from the Southeast 
for soft wheat continues. The total 
amount sold has not been large, as the 
particular varieties and quality required 
are not plentiful. Closing wheat bids at 
the exchange: Big Bend blue-stem, hard 
white, soft white and western white, 
$1.62 bu; hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.58; western red, $1.57. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


An optimistic trend kept flour prices 
firm in southern California last week in 
the face of a lack of new buying. Millers 
reported that few new contracts were 
made. Northern and middle western 
quotations remained strong, though no 
appreciable advances were recorded. 
Bakers bought only for actual needs. 

Carload quotations, Jan. 29: California 
family patents $10.20, basis 14’s; Califor- 
nia hard wheat bakers $10.30, basis 1%4’s; 
California blended bakers, $9.50; Califor- 
nia pastry, $8.80; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $9.50; Montana standard patents, 
$9.50; Dakota standard patents, $10.30; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem patents, 
$8.90; Washington pastry, $8.20. 

FLOUR OUTPUT DECREASED 

Considerable interest was evinced on 
the local exchange by the report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, covering the 
twelfth district. The flour milling indus- 
try of the district operated at lower levels 
during the greater part of 1925 than at 
any time during the previous four years, 
according to the report. The 1925 output 
of 16 large companies, representing ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the district’s 
production, was given at 4,674,616 bbls, 
which was 20.9 and 22.4 per cent smaller 


in volume, respectively, than the 1924 out- 
put or the average output for the five 
years 1921-25. The report declared that 
during December, 1925, the output of the 
reporting flour mills was 9 per cent less 
than in December, 1924, and 6 per cent 
smaller than the five-year average for 
that month. 





MONTANA FARMERS STUDY 
WHEAT TESTING METHODS 


Great Farts, Mont.—Basing of price 
quotations in the large markets and by 
the mills in Montana on wheat of a certain 
grade and protein content during the last 
few years has caused the farmers of this 
state to study more closely the modern 
methods of testing wheat, said W. O. 
Whitcomb, superintendent of the Mon- 
tana grain inspection laboratory, Boze- 
man. This is considered by Mr. Whit- 
comb as a progressive step in wheat 
growing, since it is his belief that the 
farmer who has an appreciation of the 
modern methods of testing wheat is in a 
much better position to market his wheat 
to advantage than the one who does not 
know the significance of the various tests. 

The present methods of grading and 
testing wheat are the result of the experi- 
ences and studies of the last 25 years, 
Mr. Whitcomb stated. He said that, al- 
though the tests meet the present needs of 
the grain marketing trade, it is apparent 
that they will undergo many changes dur- 
ing the next 25 years. 

Montana’s first attempt at grain grad- 
ing was in 1913, but federal grades on 
wheat did not become effective until July 
1, 1917. Prior to this time no attention 
was paid to Montana grades in other 
states, but when federal grades became 
effective, shippers from this state could 
tell exactly what grade their wheat would 
bring at the terminals. The marketing 
of wheat on grade has been general in 
Montana since 1920, when the grain in- 
spection laboratories at Bozeman and 
Great Falls began operation on the pres- 
ent plan. 


Baltimore handled 12,000,000 bus Ca- 
nadian grain last year. 
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SEATTLE DESIGNATED 
AS GRAIN MARKET 


Permit Is Granted to Merchants’ Exchange 
Clearing House—Futures Market Be- 
lieved Practically Assured 


Seatrie, Wasu., Feb. 2.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The United States Grain Fu- 
tures Administration has granted a per- 
mit to the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange 
clearing house and designated it as a 
grain market under the trading in fu- 
tures act. The clearing house was incor- 
porated in October, 1925, by J. S. Arm- 
strong, manager of the Milwaukee Grain 
Elevator Co., a subsidiary of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co; L. P. Baumann, as- 
sistant general manager of the Centen- 
nial Mill Co; J. A. Pease, manager of the 
grain department of Logan & Bryan; P. 
S. Brown, treasurer of the Ryer Grain 
Co; J. S. King, H. B. Gee, John Mikkel- 
son and Gordon T. Shaw, grain brokers, 
and A. R. Smith, manager of the Yakima 
Milling Co. and the ‘Falls City Mill & 
Feed Co., Spokane, who also constitute 
the board of trustees. A meeting of mem- 
bers was held today. Mr. Armstrong; 
was appointed chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee with power to appoint 
four other members. The committee was 
authorized to adopt a plan for operating 
the clearing house for trading. Today’s 
action practically assures the establish- 
ment of a futures market at Seattle, 
which will be first wheat futures market 


west of Minneapolis. 
W. C, Tirrany. 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ CLUB MEETS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—H. N. Tolles, president 
of the Sheldon Institute of Technology, 
was the principal speaker at a dinner 
and business meeting of the St. Louis 
Bakers’ Club, held here on Jan. 29. Mr. 
Tolles spoke on salesmanship. Charles 
Meyer, chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Chicago Dough Club, 
spoke of the necessity of merchandising 
bakery products at a profit. The meet- 
ing was one of the most successful since 
the organization of the club. 











The Important Place of Hay, Forage and Pasture 
in American Agriculture 


“FINHE hay crop of the United States is 
second only to corn in point of 
acreage, and is surpassed in value 

only by corn and cotton,” says the Na- 

tional Bank of Commerce in New York in 
the February issue of Commerce Month- 
ly. The bank adds: 

“At $1,300,000,000, the value of the hay 
crop exceeds that of wheat by about $370,- 
000,000. For half of the total supply of 
feed for its animals the United States 
relies on crops. Forty per cent of the 
crop total comes in the forms of rough- 
ages, hay and fodder, straws, stovers and 
silage, root crops and such other crops 
as are pastured off after they reach ma- 
turity. 

“By far the greatest part of the hay 
crop of the United States lies east of 
the great plains and north of the cotton 
belt. One of the most important factors 
in the development of this production is 
the prevalence of rotation where corn, 
wheat and other crops make a heavy 
draft on the plant foods in the soil. Hay 
production is very heavy in the upper 
half of western New York, where about 
two thirds of the farmers have land in 
wheat. Wisconsin ranks next to New 
York as a producer of tame hay, largely 
because of the combination of silty lime- 
stone soils and humidity that make the 
southeastern section bordering on Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan preéminently a 
region of grass and dairy farming. En- 
tering into the farming plan in these va- 
rious ways, the character and extent of 
hay and pasture largely determine the 
live stock industry of a locality. Wiscon- 
Sin’s grass and northern climate make it 
the premier dairying state, more than 
nine tenths of its 3,000,000 cattle being 
dairy animals, according to the prelim- 
inary returns of the 1925 census. 

“In New England the proportion of 
dairy animals to the whole is the same 
as in Wisconsin, and of the 1,850,000 cattle 
in New York state less than 50,000 were 








listed in the 1925 records as beef animals. 
The grain crops available for fattening in 
the corn belt swing the figures in the 
other direction. With their industria! 
populations, Ohio and Indiana keep two 
thirds of their cattle for dairying pur- 
poses, but this proportion falls to one 
half in Hlinois, and to only one fourth in 
Iowa. 

“The distribution of swine follows the 
corn crop, and is therefore most concen- 
trated in the corn belt, but the clover 
pastures of this section contribute 4 
great deal to the support of these animals 
Over the entire country the hay crop anc 
available pasture constitute a large part 
of the feed of work stock and the major 
feed for sheep. The realization that land 
cannot be continuously planted to grain 
crops came shortly upon establishment 
of a settled agriculture in other lands. 
To increase the yield the newly discovered 
plants—clover, temporary grasses and 
root crops—were introduced. In this de 
velopment may be seen the almost revolu- 
tionary part played by cultivated grasses 
and legumes in the progress of farming 
practice. 

“With a total of 74,000,000 acres in 
1925, the hay crop is taking up as large 
a part of our agricultural land as it did 
15 years ago. The proportion of the acre- 
age in hay to that in cereal crops as 
shown in the census of 1920 was little 
different from that of 10 years before. 
A swing from wild to cultivated hays, and 
the remarkable gains in alfalfa and clover 
coincident with a sharp decline of the 
timothy acreage, have largely increased 
the feeding value of the hay tonnage pro- 
duced. Less than 15 per cent of the hay 
crop is sold off farms, but because the 
abundance or failure of the crops does 
affect feed bills, farmers are intimately 
concerned with anything that affects this 
major crop. Farmers will not have so 
much hay to feed this year as they did 
last, but the difference should be offset by 
the abundance of corn fodder and stover.” 
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JAPANESE MOVMENTS 
OF FLOUR REVIEWED 


Season’s High Mark Reached in February— 
Tokyo Low Quotation Was Recorded 
in Early Autumn 


Toxyo, Japan, Jan. 13.—Japanese flour 
last year played shuttlecock to the bat- 
tledore of the world wheat crop. 

In February the price in Tokyo per 
49-lb bag touched the year’s high mark. 
During the early fall, when Chicago 
wheat futures slumped to $1.39, the Tokyo 
quotation reached the year’s low. 

Cessation of European demand for 
American wheat hurt the Japanese flour 
market, and when the crop forecast was 
announced from Washington on March 
11, the Tokyo quotation dropped. This 
drop caught the Japanese mills un- 
awares, and many of them were faced 
with large losses. Deliveries were held 
up, and a dispute arose between millers 
and wholesalers. As a result, transac- 
tions in flour were virtually suspended. 
While the difficulties were being ironed 
out, the price of flour fell still more. 
Spot rice was high in August, and the 
people turned to flour as a more economi- 
c:! food. Flour stiffened, but reports of 
bumper crop in Canada ended the little 
lly, and flour went to the low of the 
car. European buying early in Decem- 
‘r had brought about a temporary re- 

val, but a check in European demand 
ent it off before the end of the year. 
Rice had an interesting career on the 
npire’s produce exchanges during 1925. 
‘utures held firmly until May. Prices 
-.sed off in September and October, but 
lie market was relatively firm. In antic- 
sation of a shortage in November, the 
‘between season,” heavy importations of 
ice were brought from Formosa, Korea 
d the foreign rice ports, Saigon and 
ingoon. The bumper crop accordingly 
nocked the props from under the mar- 
ket. A near-panic resulted. 

The end of the Manchurian rebellion 
has brought about a resumption of Jap- 
anese export business to North China 
ports, and inquiries from Dairen, Tsing- 
t:o and Tientsin are reported in increas- 
ing volume. A consignment of 100,000 
49-lb bags of Japanese flour is reported 
now en route for Manchuria. 
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OMAHA MILLING, BAKING 
COMPANY INCORPORATED 


Omana, Nes.—Incorporators of the 
Majestic Milling & Baking Co., with a 
capital stock of $25,000, are Edward L. 
Bradley, an attorney, William A. Clark 
and Lorena Webb. The mill and bakery 
are located at Twenty-sixth and Edward 
Creighton Avenue, near the plant of the 
Maney Milling Co. A _ special whole 
wheat bread is being made by the com- 
pany, according to Mrs. Webb. Officials 
of the company are not ready to divulge 
any further information until a later 
date, as plans are not fully matured. 





AGRONOMISTS WILL TEST 
RUST RESISTANT WHEATS 


Several new rust resistant varieties of 
wheat will be placed in one fortieth acre 
plot trials this year by agronomists of 
the University of Minnesota. Several 
Minnesota selections look good, says H. 
\\. Hayes, head of the plant breeding sec- 
tion at University Farm, but they need a 
longer and more extensive trial before 
‘inal conclusions can be drawn. No seed 
> yet available for distribution. 

These grains and many others were con- 
idered at the annual meeting of the cen- 
‘ral and branch experiment station men 
iust held at University Farm. W. C. 
Coffey, dean of the school, presided. 
iiepresentatives were present from the 
‘tations at Crookston, Waseca, Duluth, 
Morris and Grand Rapids, in addition to 
“gronomists, plant breeders and plant 
pathologists from the central station. 

Marquillo, a new spring wheat variety 
criginated at University Farm by cross- 
ing Marquis and the rust resistant durum 
variety known as Iumillo, has demonstrat- 
ed its yielding ability in plot variety tests 
for the past two years. In yield it ex- 
cceded Marquis by 2.67 bus an acre, and 
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it averaged slightly lower in rust infec- 
tion than Kota, which long ago demon- 
strated that it was even more resistant 
to rust than Marquis. Marquillo is a stiff 
strawed beardless variety maturing about 
the same time as Marquis. It is more sus- 
ceptible to root rot than many of the 
common wheat varieties. This charac- 
teristic was obtained from its durum par- 
entage. Milling tests indicate that it 
nearly equals Marquis in the characteris- 
tics that make for a desirable milling 
wheat. No seed is available, and further 
extensive trial is necessary to prove its 
value. 

Ceres, a North Dakota production from 
a cross of Kota and Marquis, has yielded 
well, is rather rust resistant, but has 
some undesirable characteristics when 
grown in some sections of Minnesota. No 
seed is available in Minnesota, and a fur- 
ther extensive trial is necessary before 
drawing final conclusions. About 300 bus 
Ceres are ready for distribution in five- 
bushel lots to farmers of North Dakota 
for trial in 1926. 


FLOUR ACIDITY CONTENT 
RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


Toronto, Ont.—A cable has been re- 
ceived from the Canadian commercial at- 
taché at Athens stating that a decree 
has removed all chemical restrictions as 
to the acidity content of flour imported 
into Greece. The decree went into ef- 
fect on Jan. 15. 








GALBRAITH FLOUR MILLS 
ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Burrato, N. Y.—The plant of the Gal- 
braith Milling Co., Mount Morris, N. 
Y., was burned Jan. 29. The origin of the 
blaze was undetermined. Henry Perigo, 
president of the company, estimated the 
loss at from $50,000 to $70,000, 





LOMBARD MEASURE TURNED 
DOWN BY CUBAN SENATE 


Havana, Cusa, Jan, 28.—Despite nu- 
merous demonstrations on the part of 
Cuban labor, including the presentation 
of a petition to the president, signed by 
103,000 Cuban employees, the Lombard 
bill, known here as the “75 Per Cent 
Law,” because it provided that all indus- 
tries and commercial houses employ 75 
per cent Cuban labor, has been unani- 
mously rejected in the senate. All par- 
ties turned down the measure. Although 
the senate recognized the proposed law as 
extremely protective, it was decided that 
the measure was unconstitutional and 
would cause international complications. 


NOTES 

W. J. De Winter, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, visited the trade here 
last week. 

Henry J. Albrecht, of the Eberle-Al- 
brecht Flour Co., St. Louis, one of the 
leading exporters of flour to Havana, is 
in Cuba for his annual visit. He will 
probably take a trip through the island 
before returning to the states. 

Nicolas Castafio, merchant, banker, 
farmer and seaman, and one of the 
wealthiest business men in the island, 
died on Jan. 27. He was 90 years of age. 
Don Castafio was well known to Ameri- 
can shippers. During his life he was 
granted the largest credit known to have 
been given any business man by the Bank 
of England. 





FARMER HEADS 100 ACRES OF 
WHEAT AFTER SNOWFALL 


Great Faris, Mont.—What is believed 
to be a Montana record for harvesting 
wheat in December may have been made 
by John Powell, a farmer of the South 
Boulder country. He headed approxi- 
mately 100 acres of wheat in December, 
after it had been twice snowed complete- 
ly under. Despite the snow, virtually all 
of it stood straight. Estimates are that 
the crop will thresh 20@25 bus per acre. 
The wheat was grown on dry land, and at 
the present price will prove a bountiful 
December harvest. 

The sample of Marquis wheat which 
this year won the world’s championship 
in wheat was grown on land which for a 





number of years had been in alfalfa, but 
was sive last spring and planted to 
wheat. 

Continued mild weather in this portion 
of the state and the unstable wheat mar- 
ket have induced many farmers who did 
not market their wheat early in the fall 
to place it in storage in elevators until 
spring. A warm rain in the central sec- 
tion of the state this week is responsible 
for early preparation for spring plowing 
and planting in Judith Basin and Cascade 
counties. 





PASSENGER, NOT FREIGHT, 
RATES SHOULD BE RAISED 


Omana, Nes.—A statistical exhibit, 
the chief argument of 21 states in the 
Middle West opposing the application of 
western carriers for a 5 per cent increase 
in freight rates, was presented at an In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearing 
at Kansas City recently by U. G. Powell, 
Lincoln, chairman of the western state 
commissions’ statistical committee and 
rate expert of the Nebraska railway com- 
mission. 

The most important argument set forth 
in Mr. Powell’s report was the railroads’ 
own figures, he said, showing that, while 
freight returns had yielded 5.52 per cent 
on the investment for 1924, passenger re- 
turns brought only 1.39 per cent. Conse- 
quently, he explained, there was more 
justification in an application for an in- 
crease in passenger rates than in that for 
a 5 per cent increase in freight rates. 
The 5.52 per cent return on the freight 
investment was slightly less than the 5.75 
per cent return authorized by the trans- 
portation act of 1920. 

Mr. Powell said that records revealed 
that carriers in the eastern district real- 
ized a freight return of 5.38 per cent on 
their investment at the close of business, 
Sept. 30, 1925, whereas the western car- 
riers which were asking for a freight 
rate increase realized 6.01 per cent re- 
turn during the same period. Passenger 
returns in the eastern district during the 
same period were 7.15 per cent, while 
western carriers realized only .63 per cent 
and the southern district 4.35 per cent. 

On class 1 western lines, a return from 
freight revenue of 6.36 per cent on the 
investment, for the year ending Sept. 30, 
1925, was noted, compared with the 5.52 
per cent yield of the year before. Passen- 
ger business slumped 1.39 per cent to 0.14. 

Mr. Powell has prepared a list of 
freight and passenger investment returns 
for the year 1924, for each western car- 
rier. Only four show a deficit in freight 
revenue, while more than 50 per cent 
show one in passenger revenue. 

A paragraph prepared by Mr. Powell, 
dividing the western district into the cen- 
tral western, northwestern and south- 
western regions, sets forth that passen- 
ger revenue in the three regions declined 
steadily from 1921 to September, 1925. 
The western region as a whole, accord- 
ing to the graph, showed a steady passen- 
ger traffic revenue decline from $37,000,- 
000 in 1921 to $30,000,000 in 1925. 





CEREAL CHEMISTS’ CLUB 
MEETS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


At the regular semimonthly meeting 
of the Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club, 
held in Minneapolis Jan. 29, it was de- 
cided to invite all chemists in the North- 
west to join the organization as charter 
members. Applications, however, must 
be received by Feb. 12, the date set for 
the next meeting. 

The club will assist chemists, especially 
those at interior points, who are having 
difficulty of any kind in their labora- 
tories. A committee for this purpose 
is to be appointed. One was appointed 
at last week’s meeting to send out sam- 
ples in tin containers to all members for 
protein and moisture determination. 
The object of this move is to make the 
chemists check their analyses closer, and 
to standardize methods. 





All contracts have been awarded and 
work is well under way on the bakery of 
the Liberty Baking Co., 794 National 
Avenue, Milwaukee. The investment in 
building, equipment, etc., will exceed $50,- 
000, It is part three stories high, 62x144, 
and of model design. 
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NO RECOMMENDATION IN 
CARAWAY BILL REPORT 


Wasuincotow, D. C.—The Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture, on Jan. 29, report~- 
ed without recommendation the Caraway 
bill which would prohibit trading in grain 
and cotton futures. Fred G. Winter, a 
grain buyer for the Quaker Oats Co,, 
Chicago, appeared before the committee 
on Jan. 28 in opposition to the measure, 
He declared that if the futures market 
were removed there would be such wild 
fluctuations in the price of grain that 
all dealers and producers would be en- 
dangered. 

“We always have a surplus of grain, 
and we rely on the speculator to buy it,” 
Mr. Winter said. “But for the specula- 
tor, wheat probably would not be worth 
anything during the flux of the movement 
from the farms to the consuming centers. 
Now all the millers buy more grain dur- 
ing that period than they need, and it is 
the speculator who takes it off their hands. 
The speculator does not dominate the 
market as much as the farmer when he 
holds his crop off the market.” 

Mr. Winter declared that grain ex- 
changes offered a broad and immediate 
market, and kept the price within a rea- 
sonable limit. L. F. Gates, formerly 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
also spoke against the measure. 





JAEGER BAKING CO. PUTS 


NEW STOCK ON MARKET 


Mrrwavkee, W1s.—The Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., one of the largest wholesale 
bakery concerns in Milwaukee, is market- 
ing a new issue of $500,000 of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at par, $100, 
and accrued dividend. It is stated that 
the sale of this stock represents no new 
financing on the part of the company, but 
is the sale by individual members of the 
rte a family of a portion of their hold- 
ngs. 

The Jaeger company was founded in 
1880 by the late Oswald Jaeger, and in- 
corporated under its present name in 
1912. It is probably best known for its 
“Jaeger’s Sichling Rye Bread,” which is 
shipped into 29 states. Average earnings 
for the past four years, after deducting 
all charges, are reported to have been 
more than six times the maximum divi- 
dend requirements on the new issue of 
preferred. Beginning Oct. 1, 1927, the 
company will provide an annual sinking 
fund of $35,000 to be used for redemp- 
tion, Dividends are payable quarterly, 
beginning Dec. 15. 


GRESHAM FLOUR MILLS ARE 
INVOLVED IN TRANSACTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—According to ad- 
vices received here, the property formerly 
known as the Gresham Mills, at Guthrie, 
Okla., has been purchased by Lester 
Stone, of Amarillo, Texas, and J. W. 
Ricks, of Ponca City, Okla. The new 
owners have incorporated for $5,000 un- 
der the name of the Logan County Mill 
& Grain Co. Mr. Stone is president. 

The Gresham mill property has been 
involved in such a maze of claims and 
counter claims against it during the past 
several years that many people who knew 
the situation were doubtful of the tangle 
ever being solved. Just how it was ac- 
complished has not been made public, nor 
is it announced to what extent the new 
organization plans to operate the plant. 








WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 
PROMISING IN NEW YORK 


Burrato, N. Y.—A recent survey of 
the fields planted to winter wheat in 
western and central New York showed 
that, while the tops were not as heavy as 
usual, the plants were stalky and were 
doing well. Indications were that the 
crop would be satisfactory. Practically 
all the wheat was planted too late for the 
Hessian fly to affect it. Recent snow- 
storms have put a heavy blanket upon 
the ground. The acreage this year is 
about average. 





The 1925 barley production of Canada 
was 24,000,000 bus greater than the pre- 
vious record year, totaling 112,668,000 
bus, compared with 88,807,000 in 1924, 
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URING the summer of 1925, black 
D stem rust again was destructive, es- 

pecially in some areas of the hard 
red spring wheat region. The rust did 
not do as much damage as it has in many 
years past, but it was discouragingly de- 
structive in some sections. This naturally 
is disappointing and has led to some 
criticism, especially of the barberry eradi- 
cation campaign. 

Where did the rust come from? Were 
the conditions favorable for its develop- 
ment? In the North there are two 
sources of rust: first, summer spores 
which have been blown up from the 
South; second, the cluster cup or spring 
spores from the barberry. We can dis- 
regard the country east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio, because in that 
section destructive outbreaks of rust are 
caused practically only by barberries. A 
little sometimes is blown into that region 
from the South, but it always comes too 
late to do any damage. But, in 1925, in 
the hard red spring wheat zone, where 
rust caused the greatest damage, some 
was blown up from the South, and some 
came from barberries. 

By June 1 there was considerable rust 
in Texas, Oklahoma, and southern Kan- 
sas. Then the wind blew it northward. 
From June 2 to 7 a strong south wind 
blew almost continuously from Texas and 
Oklahoma straight. up the Mississippi 
valley. Unquestionably this wind brought 
many spores from the South. It also 
carried many cluster cup spores from bar- 
berries growing in northern Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, and southern Iowa, into 
the grain growing regions farther north. 
After the wind had blown for about a 
week, there were rains and dews which 
enabled the spores to germinate, and the 
rust was started. By June 15 it was fair- 
ly general as far north as central South 
Dakota, and the southern one fourth of 
Minnesota. By June 20 it had reached 
Marshall County, Minnesota, and Walsh 
County, North Dakota, up near the Cana- 
dian border. Then the hot, wet weather 
furnished ideal conditions for the rust, 
and an epidemic resulted except where 
the weather was hot and dry. 


F the wind can blow enough rust from 

the South to the North to cause heavy 
outbreaks of the epidemic, what is: the 
sense of barberry eradication? The an- 
swer is that the wind does not often blow 
as much rust from the South to the North 
as it did in 1925. The wind which blew 
northward from June 2 to 7 was unusual. 
A strong wind rarely blows steadily for 
a week from the South to the North, as 
it did in early June this year; and this 
wind was 6,000 feet high, which enabled 
it to carry spores long distances. As a 
result of investigations made by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
since 1917, it can be confidently asserted 
that we do not have to fear a repetition 
of this year’s occurrence very often. It is 
true that in many years some rust blows 
up from the South. In most years, how- 
ever, it comes too late to do much dam- 
age. In the average year the rust gets 
its early start in the spring from the bar- 
berries. I do not want to be understood 
as saying that we will never have any 
rust after the barberries are all out of 
the hard red spring wheat region, but it 
is perfectly safe to assert that when the 
barberries are all out, one of the princi- 
pal sources of rust will have been elimi- 
nated. And we need not be afraid that 
much rust will be blown up from the 
South every year. 

How much rust came from the bar- 
berries this year? The bushes began to 
rust in Missouri, Kansas, Ohio and neigh- 
boring states. about April 20, and by May 
20 they .were generally rusted almost as 
far north as the Canadian border. That 
means that in many states they began to 
rust from one to two months before the 
tust appeared in fields away from bar- 
berry bushes. It is perfectly evident, 
therefore, that, in addition to the rust 
which was blown up from the South, 
much also came from barberries. Many 
people assert that there are very few 
barberries. This statement is not entirely 
accurate, but let us consider for a mo- 
ment. what a few barberry bushes can do. 

avetage rusted barberry leaf pro- 
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duces about 2,500,000 spores. There are 
about 28,000 infected leaves on a bush 
of average size, so that there often are 
more than 64,000,000,000 spores on a sin- 
gle barberry bush at one time. This is 
about 38 times the population of the 
world. But aren’t the barberry bushes 
all out? Unfortunately no. Here is the 
number of bushes found in 1925 in a few 
typical counties in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota: 

Minnesota: Rock 305, Nobles 395, Pipe- 
stone 46, Murray 130, Lincoln 71, Lyon 
1,871, Wright 638, Meeker 412, Nor- 
man 82. 

North Dakota: Richland 20, Cass 117, 
Traill 82, Barnes 176, Morton 124, Bur- 
leigh 104. 

South Dakota: Union 25, Lincoln 46, 
Minnehaha 8, Moody 45, Brookings 15, 
Roberts 80. 

A single bush may produce 20,000,000,- 
000,000 spores in one season. Each one 
of these trillions of spores is capable of 


that destructive outbreaks of stem rust 
practically never occur in the states east 
of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Ohio, except near barberries. It has been 
shown clearly that the eradication of the 
bushes in that region will solve the rust 
problem for practical purposes, because 
very little rust is blown into it from the 
South. In the hard red spring wheat 
region, however, rust is blown up from 
the South more frequently. But even 
here the barberry eradication campaign 
is having its effect. In spite of the fact 
that there was considerable rust during 
1925, it did less damage than in previous 
years, when there ‘were 10,000,000 more 
barberries than there are now. The de- 
struction of these 10,000,000 bushes, each 
one of them capable of producing 64,000,- 
000,000 spores, certainly has had its effect. 
This would seem to be evident from the 
following figures: 

In 1916, before the barberry eradica- 
tion campaign began, stem rust destroyed 
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ING Alfred lived one of the most dramatic lives of all the monarchs 

of history. He led the Anglo-Saxons against the Danes. Following 

the peace of Wedmore, in 875, he devoted most of the remaining years 
of his life to political and economic improvements, and after the Norman 
conquest the tradition of his greatness was mainly preserved in the Saxon 
monasteries and in oral legend. With the revival of enthusiasm for the | 
traditional heroes of the past, Alfred, like the Celtic King Arthur, became 
the subject of countless chronicles. 
taken for granted that it was he who had built the first English windmill. 
But, as it happens, the first authoritative record of a windmill in England 
fixes the date of its introduction as 1191, 300 years after Alfred’s reign 
had terminated. During Alfred’s time, flour mills in England were prob- 
ably all driven by water power, beasts of burden, or human labor. Never- 
theless the tradition persists, as is indicated by the painting of “King 
Alfred and the Windmill,” which appears on the cover of this issue, done 
for The Northwestern Miller by the English artist, R. Caton Woodville. 


By the year 1400 it was generally 








infecting a grain or grass plant and pro- 
ducing about 100,000 more spores within 
a week. Surely, therefore, there still are 
enough barberries to cause a lot of 
trouble. 


ANY people evidently do not under- 
stand that barberry bushes can 
spread rust long distances. The bushes 
do not have to be next to a grain field in 
order to do damage. They can communi- 
cate rust to wild grasses, from which it 
then spreads to grain fields. Heavy local 
epidemics often have been traced five or 
ten miles from the bushes, and in Wis- 
consin a regional epidemic spread at least 
75 miles from an area of wild bushes. 
Cluster cup spores have been caught by 
means of airplanes 7,500 feet above the 
surface of the earth. Naturally, they are 
going to travel some distance when they 
get up that high. Therefore it is quite 
possible that they occasionally may start 
rust several hundred miles away froin 
the bushes on which they were produced. 
But many people insist that all the bar- 
berries ought to be out by this time, even 
if they are not. Maybe so, but in much of 
the barberry eradication area people have 
been planting them for the past 50 or 100 
years; they have escaped from cultiva- 
tion, have run wild in many places, and 
it is asking a great deal of the govern- 
ment to undo the work of a great many 
years in a short time. This is especially 
true because barberry seeds may lie in 
the soil for several years without ger- 
minating. When a barberry survey is 
made, a region may actually be clean. 
But afterward seeds may germinate, and 
within two or three years there may be 
fairly large bushes where there were none 
before. Consequently, the campaign must 
be carried on for a long time in order to 
be sure that all of the bushes are killed. 


 &. the barberry eradication campaign 
really worth while? Will it really solve 
the rust problem? It is perfectly clear 


approximately 61 per cent of the wheat 
crop in Minnesota. In 1918 the barberry 
eradication campaign was started. Stem 
rust destroyed about 20 per cent of the 
wheat crop in Minnesota the next year, in 
1920 80 per cent, in 1923 15 per cent, and 
in 1925 about 12 per cent. In North 
Dakota, the loss in 1916 was 70 per cent; 
from 1919 to 1923, inclusive, it ranged 
from 10 to 20 per cent, while in 1925 it 
was estimated at 5 per cent. The loss in 
South Dakota in 1916 was 64 per cent, in 
1920 20 per cent, in 1923 and 1924 10 per 
cent each, and in 1925 10 per cent. It 
seems fairest to compare the figures for 
1916 and 1925, because the weather con- 
ditions in 1925 were just as favorable for 
the development of rust in many regions 
as were those of 1916. Compare a loss 
of 61 per cent in Minnesota in 1916 with a 
loss of 12 per cent in 1925; in North Da- 
kota, a loss of 70 per cent with 5 per 
cent; in South Dakota, 64 per cent with 
10 per cent. It is significant, also, that 
the epidemic in 1925 was more localized 
than that of 1916. There is every reason 
to suppose that, if so many barberries 
had not been eradicated, the epidemic 
would have been almost, if not quite, as 
destructive as that of 1916, except in cer- 
tain areas of the Dakotas and neighbor- 
ing states where durum wheats are grown 
and the hot, dry weather checked the de- 
velopment of rust. 

The barberry eradication campaign has 
more than justified itself in the east cen- 
tral states, and it is gradually justifying 
itself even in the hard red spring wheat 
region, where the rust does greatest dam- 
age. But can the barberries all be eradi- 
cated? Isn’t the job too big? It is not. 
Now is the time to finish the work. If the 
thousands of barberries which still re- 
main are not eradicated now, there will 
be millions instead of thousands in a few 
years. In many regions the bushes seed 
heavily and, consequently, multiply rap- 
idly. Now is the time to kill them. It 
will require long and painstaking effort 
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to get rid of all of them, or even most 
of them, but the job can be done. It has 
been done in England, in much of Ger- 
many, in most of France, in Denmark, in 
Holland, and other countries, and it has 
solved the rust problem there. But in 
those countries everybody knows the bar- 
berry, and knows how much damage it 
can do. The job in the United States 
is not as big as it seemed a few years 
ago. It is not necessary to dig the 
bushes; in fact it is not even desirable, 
because some of the roots may be left in 
the ground and will sprout. A safer and 
surer way of killing then is to put com 
mon salt around the crown. This will get 
rid of them once and for all time. 


JT barberry eradication is not the 

only method of reducing rust losses. 
Experiments have been made at Corne!! 
University and several experiment sta 
tions in the United States and Canada 
to find out whether rust can be prevented 
by dusting fields with sulphur severa! 
times during the season. It has been 
shown that dusting will prevent rust to 
a considerable extent if the grain is 
dusted often enough and at the righi 
times. The problem is to find out exactly 
when the dust should be applied. Mor. 
experiments must be made before thx 
method can be recommended, but the re 
sults are promising. 

There are some rust resistant varietie 
of wheat: Kanred, a hard red winte: 
wheat, developed at the Kansas Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, Kota, a hari 
red spring wheat, developed at the Nort: 
Dakota station, and Webster, a commo: 
wheat. All of those wheats have their 
limitations. Kanred is a winter wheat 
and, consequently, cannot be grown in 
the hard red spring wheat region where 
rust causes the greatest losses; besides 
it is not resistant in all localities, owing to 
the existence of different parasitic strains 
of the rust fungus. Kota is usually quit« 
resistant in the field, although some- 
times it is injured, but it is very suscep- 
tible to the orange leaf rust and to the 
smuts, and has weak straw. Webster is 
such a low yielder that it is not grown 
commercially. But all of these wheats 
are useful because they have been crossed 
with Marquis and other good hard red 
spring wheats, and promising hybrids have 
been obtained, although they are not yet 
ready for distribution. Varieties of bread 
wheats also have been crossed with cer 
tain varieties of durum and emmer, and 
promising rust resistant hybrids have 
been obtained. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has been working on this prob 
lem in co-operation with plant breeders 
and plant pathologists at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station for sev 
eral years. Excellent work also is being 
done at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, at the Kansas station, and at 
various stations in Canada. There is 
every reason to suppose, therefore, that 
good rust resistant varieties will be ob- 
tained. It is difficult, however, to get a 
variety which will be entirely immune 
from rust. Therefore barberry eradica- 
tion, breeding for rust resistance, and the 
other methods mentioned, should go hand 
in hand. By a combined attack more 
rapid and certain progress can be made 
than by the use of one method alone. 
All of these measures combined certainly 
will reduce rust losses. 





BAKERY EXHIBITORS HOLD MEETING 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representatives of a 
number of firms which have taken booths 
in the bakery exhibition to be held in St. 
Louis, May 3-8, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Associate Bakers 
of America, met at the Coronado Hotel. 
Jan. 27. Following dinner, Michael Hoff- 
man, president of the national association. 
opened the discussion. William Hoerr. 
chairman of the booth committee, ex- 
plained that practically all booths have 
been sold. J. J. McCarty, secretary of 
the convention committee, explained 
many of the details in connection with the 
exhibition, and R. J. Mehan, chairman of 
the publicity committee, told of some of 
the plans being worked out by that com- 
mittee. A. H. Dauernheim was appoint- 
ed chairman of the supply committee. 
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GRAIN SHIPMENT RECORD 
ESTABLISHED ON LAKES 


Total of 307,816,000 Bus Recorded During 
Navigation Season of 1925—Oats and 
Barley Raise Figures 


CieveLaAND, Onto.—All records for 
grain shipments were broken during 
the Great Lakes navigation season of 
1925, the quantity reaching 307,816,000 
bus, or about 7,331,000 more than the 
previous high record of 1923. Shipments 
in 1924 were 275,283,000 bus. 

While wheat shipments during 1925 
were somewhat less than in 1923, the 
excess in oats and barley raised the 
grand total to the record figures. Ship- 
ments of grain approximated: wheat, 
224.586,000 bus; oats, 39,957,000; barley, 
30,528,000; flaxseed, 6,662,000; rye, 3,- 
687,000; mixed grain, 2,393,000. 

Chicago shipped approximately 10,- 
000 000 bus wheat and received about 
3,000,000. About 15,453,000 bus corn 
were sent out of Chicago, and more than 
13,:00,000 bus oats. Flour shipments ap- 
preximated 84,000 tons. 

Port Colborne elevators handled 66,- 
112,000 bus grain last season, as against 
82,500,000 in 1924. These figures repre- 
sent only transfer grain which was re- 
ported at elevators and reshipped, and 
do not include grain received by the 
M:ple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for con- 
sumption at the plant. A total of 54,- 
297,000 bus was received at the govern- 
ment elevator during 1925, a decrease of 
5,000,000 compared with 1924. 

Very little winter storage space has 
been chartered at the government ele- 
vator at Port Colborne this year, and it 
is likely that nearly 1,000,000 bus will be 
held there during the winter. About 
1,500,000 bus grain are held in storage 
in Great Lakes vessels in the harbor 
this winter. 





CONTRACTS MADE TO MOVE GRAIN 


Contracts have been placed with barge 
coal operators to move about 1,000,000 
bus grain, mostly wheat, from Buffalo 
to Oswego, to be held in the new elevator 
at the latter city until spring, when it 
will be exported. The Transmarine Cor- 
poration sent five large barges to Oswego 
with 70,000 bus on Jan. 29, and another 
fleet of five barges on Jan. 31, carrying 
about 75,000 bus. 

Lake vessels in the line-up at Buffalo 
at the close of last week had approxi- 
mately 1,419,000 bus grain, and the ele- 
vators unloaded 2,203,000 on Jan. 29. 


SHIPS FOR EARLY CARGOES 


Grain shippers at Lake Michigan ports 
are in the market for tonnage, and are 
bidding 8%ec bu for ships to take early 
cargoes to hold for spring delivery at 
Buffalo. Some figuring was done in 
Cleveland last week, but no charters at 
current rates were reported. There is 
not much tonnage on the market, but a 
higher transportation rate would prob- 
ably bring out considerable. There has 
been some inquiry for vessels to arrive in 
Lake Superior trade, but Cleveland ves- 
selmen will not take grain ahead at the 
rate bid, and only ships that are now at 
loading ports have been lined up for 
grain cargoes. 

More than half the big lake grain car- 
riers which had storage cargoes at Buf- 
falo have been taken to elevators in that 
city and unloaded. The steamer Leb- 
anon, the only one holding grain at Erie, 
P», has been sent to an elevator. No 
stvrage grain has been unloaded at Fair- 
port, and four steamers are holding -car- 
govs at that port. The steamer Central 
W st was the first of three vessels hold- 
ins storage grain in Cleveland to be un- 
londed, The steamer Briton will be 
worked out in a few days, and will be 
fo!'owed to an elevator by the North- 
wid, now loaded with wheat. There is 
considerable grain afloat at Toledo. 


CONSIDERABLE GRAIN AFLOAT 


indications are strong that the grain 
trade will take care of considerable ton- 
nage early this spring, because there is 
much more grain afloat than there was 
at this time a year ago. Forty freight- 
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ers are holding cargoes at Chicago, South 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth and Su- 
perior, and ports at the Canadian Head 
of the Lakes. Twenty-five vessels loaded 
with grain are at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, waiting to make spring deliv- 
eries. 

There has been some inquiry for ves- 
scls to arrive at the Head of the Lakes 
for Buffalo and Toledo, but aside from 
the storage capacity no charters have 
been reported for opening shipment. 
Local vessel owners say they will not 
accept grain at 3c bu. A large number 
of the vessels at Lake Michigan ports 
will not take grain at the opening of the 
season. With the grain afloat and in 
store at this end of the route, elevators 
will be in good shape when first cargoes 
arrive from the Northwest this spring. 

J. H. Wess. 


Ocean Freights Unchanged 

Toronto, Ont.—Shipping companies 
are not finding much demand for ocean 
space for flour. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotations, Jan. 30: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester 20c per 100 Ibs; 
Glasgow, 2lc; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, 
Newcastle, Hull, Avonmouth 21c; Aber- 
deen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Antwerp, 22c; 
Hamburg, 20c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam 


22c, — January-February-March §ship- 
ment. 
Grain for Rotterdam 
Battimore, Mp. — The Norwegian 


steamer Seirstad cleared from here last 
week with an unusually large cargo of 
grain for Rotterdam. It comprised 482,- 
795 bus—124,519 wheat, 72,857 corn, 50,- 
524 oats and 234,895 barley, or more than 
half the exports for the week. 


Intercoastal Agreement Approved 

Seattte, Wasu.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved an inter- 
coastal conference agreement of the 
steamship companies operating in the 
coast-to-coast trade, under the terms of 
which the lines will select a committee of 
three members to establish rates, with 
power to rearrange them whenever nec- 
essary. Lines which had withdrawn from 
the conference are now expected to join 
it again. 





New York Clearances 

New York, N, Y.—Clearances of wheat 
and flour from the port of New York for 
the week ending Jan. 26, as compiled by 
the Barr Shipping Corporation, amount- 
ed to 1,138,530 bus and 83,945 bbls. The 
flour was in small lots, and scattered 
among a number of countries. The larg- 
est shipment went to the United King- 
dom, 11,890 bbls, about 3,000 to Holland 
and 7,000 to Germany. 


All-Rail Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 


— ——_From-—————_—,, 
3 > 
. § g S & 
To— £ @ E 4 8 
g ¢g | . = 
= S r=) 
a Oo ira n S) 
New York ...... 43.5 48 q 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 32.5 28.6 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
TROGEOM oc cccccce 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
| ee 40.5 45 45 31.5° 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 86.5 32.5 
WORD cecccese Se 87 37 23.56 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.6 22 19 
poy Se Serer 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.56 33.5 20 *19 
0 are 27.6 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit ........ 28.6 82 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 ess 
St. Louis ....... 20 13.6 18.6 ... %13 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.56 48.5 36 *43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5. 48.5 36 *43 
pO eee 68.5 52 51 38.5 *46.5 
REGED 6.6 c ceive 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5. 36. *%43 
*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville lc more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .6c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 
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MILLERS GATHER AT 
LANSING CONVENTION 


Officers Are Elected at Annual Meeting of 
Michigan Organization—30 Millers 
Are in Attendance 


Totepo, On10.—The annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Millers’ Association 
at Lansing, Jan. 26-27, attended by 
about 30 millers, was characterized by 
much interest in the subjects discussed. 
This was evidenced by the fact that the 
closed meeting for millers only on Jan. 
26 did not adjourn until after midnight. 

Lewis H. Hale, president, in his ad- 
dress pointed out how conditions in the 
industry might be improved. He said 
that the short crop had entailed higher 
premiums on wheat in Michigan than in 
other sections of the soft wheat territory 
where Michigan flour had to be sold, and 
that this had worked a particular hard- 
ship on the millers, the price of wheat 
at Baltimore, for example, at one time 
being 18c bu below that in Michigan. 
Short crops, whether brought about by 
natural or artificial causes through farm- 
ers’ co-operative control, resulted, he 
contended, in a situation particularly 
favorable to manipulation of wheat 
prices by speculators, and would prob- 
ably bring about wide fluctuation and a 
most unsatisfactory basis for the mills 
to operate on. Cash wheat premiums 
are one of the results of such a condi- 
tion. Mr. Hale claimed that these came 
from the millers bidding against each 
other for wheat. 

“Close down the mills for a fortnight,” 
Mr. Hale said, “and let them stay out of 
the wheat market absolutely, and wheat 
would drop to an export basis.” This 
reasoning was advanced in proof of his 
brief that millers advanced these pre- 
miums on themselves. Mr. Hale paid 
his respects to the new basis of buying 
wheat by protein content, instead of by 
the old standard grades. He pointed out 
the effect this had on premiums. 

“There have been millions of barrels 
sold on this crop, delivery of which is 
not contemplated until between now and 
next September,” Mr. Hale said. “Can 
any one deny that mills must have cash 
wheat to make this flour, and that this 
constitutes an ever present urge to buy 
cash wheat at every favorable opportu- 
nity? As everybody knows, should the 
market decline, much of this flour will 
never be made or delivered.” 

The report of the secretary, F. B. 
Drees, showed the association to be in 
excellent condition financially and other- 
wise. A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, presented 
the subject of a uniform cost account- 
ing system for mills being introduced by 
the Federation, which has already been 
covered several times in this paper. 

Edward E. Smith, chief chemist of F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, gave a very 
interesting talk on the work of labora- 
tories in connection with mills. He said 
that the need of standardization by lab- 
oratory control arose from three causes, 
—overproduction, centralization of buy- 
ing and consumption, and the deteriora- 
tion of the raw material which resulted 
from long continued cropping of wheat 
on the same soils. He touched on vari- 
ous aspects of the subject of much in- 
terest to those present, discussing gluten 
and protein, viscosity and baking tests, 
claiming that the only real way to de- 
termine the quality of flour is by the 
final baking test supplemented by pro- 
tein and viscosity tests. 

Inasmuch as Michigan wheat and 
flours have certain distinctive qualities 
which make them particularly desirable 
for cake and pastry purposes, Mr. Smith 
suggested that a campaign should be 
undertaken to advertise this fact in the 
trade. 

H. C. Rather, farm crops specialist of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
secretary of the Crop Improvement As- 
sociation, made an able and interesting 
address on the subject of increasing the 
production of white wheat in Michigan. 
He called attention to the fact that, on 
much Michigan soil, white wheat was 
better adapted than the red, and that 
the influence of soil and season was con- 
siderable on the quality of the protein 
in the wheat. He also said that soil, 
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fertilized by nitrogen, influences protein 
favorably. 

W. B. Thoman, of the Thoman Milling 
Co., Lansing, spoke on the subject of 
“Building Up Local Trade.” L. E. 
Osmer, of the Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, gave a short talk on the wheat 
situation. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
L. H. Hale, Ionia, president; Charles 
Doyle, Lowell, vice president; Frank B. 
Drees, Lansing, secretary; W. B. Tho- 
man, Lansing, treasurer. Executive com- 
mittee: George A. Amendt, Monroe, Da- 
vid E. Stott, Detroit, H. F. Holmes, 
Chelsea, S. H. Heywood, Jackson, Rob- 
ert Henkel, Detroit, and Henry Hagens, 
Grand Rapids. 

W. H. Wiaary. 





VIRGINIA ASSEMBLY TO BE 
ADVISED TO DEVELOP PORT 


Norrotk, Va.—The Hampton Roads 
state port commission, engaged for the 
last five years in investigating the needs 
of port development and means for its 
achievement, will recommend to the gen- 
eral assembly that a state port authority, 
to develop this port, be set up. The rec- 
ommendation has met with general favor 
among business men and shippers in this 
section, and is regarded as being the fore- 
runner to the character of port develop- 
ment which has never been possible here- 
tofore. 

Under the plan for the port authority, 
it will operate similarly to other state 
controlled commissions in harbor develop- 
ment. It will propose to erect and op- 
erate state-owned port terminals of all 
kinds, will advertise the port, protect it 
against unfavorable rate adjustments, 
and otherwise exploit its natural re- 
sources. The port commission’s report is 
expected to be one of the chief measures 
to be considered by the general assembly. 

BAKER HELD IN TRADE WAR 

New York, N. Y.—William Bonzentia 
is held, with two others, in $25,000 bail, 
following his alleged admission of sprin- 
kling a powder on a wagonload of bread, 
the property of Philip Centenz, as it 
stood in front of a bakery ready to make 
its neighborhood rounds. For this Mr. 
Bonzentia claims he was paid $50 by Sal- 
vatore Nastasi, a competitor of Centenz’, 
in a trade war among Italian bakers in 
the Stanhope section of Brooklyn. It is 
believed that the powder was potassium 
iodide. 

OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Operative millers in 
the St. Louis district met Jan. 30 and de- 
cided to hold regular meetings in the fu- 
ture to consider such problems as may 
arise from time to time. It is likely that 
the meetings will be held every three 
months. The first regular one will be 
on Feb. 27. 











Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 2, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From——————"—_, 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
York ton more phia Roads 





-— 


To— 


Aberdeen 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 31.00 .... 31.00 31.00 es 
Bergen ..... 27.00 . ease DI 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 ... 27.50 27.50 eats 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
SE dockccd I sc’ da o> ccc ee eee 
Caragift ...... De siécce’ avon Gaeee ee 4 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
ear, 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eees 
CO er 30.00 is ... 80.00 

Dublin 21.00 -+- 21,00 21.00 
Dundee > saad Be seco ROP ass 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 

. a § rate Try: 
Glasgow ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ov ee 
Hamburg . 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
oo. Fer 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 is we 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
PS a 36.45 600 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 sss 
EME ds 66 0% 0-0 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eit ee 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... Fos 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 nese 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
POENEED ccc WONUO” cate Cote: overs eeee 
SUED cy 0° BEER eae even ence onus 
ERD 40's 4 <p.0% 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PRTOOD.... 60. BBBO over cure soy bees 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 26.00 .... ....6 «ees >s.ab 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BO.08 woce ces .gese prve 
Stockholm ... 29.00 « 29.00 29.00. --.s.. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The millfeed market shows increasing weakness, and price declines of 
the past week in mill lists average about 50c ton. Country mill offerings are 
being made in greater volume, but jobbers, being unable to turn them into 
profit, show little interest even when prices are substantially under those of 
the city mills, which generally claim to be still doing a substantial business 
in mixed cars. The mixed car business, in fact, seems to have been the strongest 
supparting factor in millfeed for some time. 

Consumptive demand is weak, one of the dominant factors being the rela- 
tive cheapness of grain and competitive feeds. Another adverse influence has 
been the comparatively open winter in the cattle feeding areas. Low tempera- 
tures have been recorded several times, but only for short periods. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Millfeed is steady, but little 
interest in offerings is noticeable. There 
has been scattered buying of single cars 
of bran and middlings to dealers, but 
heavier grades are lifeless. Mixers are 
practically out of the market, and their 
purchases are limited to occasional small 
lots. Offerings are not heavy, but suffi- 
cient to take care of quick and prompt 
shipment demand. Buyers are not inter- 
ested in futures, as they are reluctant to 
ay prices beirfg asked by mills. Spring 
oo was quoted, Jan. 30, at $27.75@ 
28.25 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@ 
29.25, standard middlings $28, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, and red dog $36@39. 

Muwavxee.—The millfeed market is 
somewhat firmer. A cold wave has in- 
creased consumptive requirements, al- 
though the supply appears to be ample 
to meet needs. Reports continue to come 
in of distress feed at various points. The 
advance in wheat and grain generally has 
helped to steady the market. Bran has 
slipped to a parity with middlings, being 
50c@$1 ton lower. Flour middlings are 
weak and $1.50 ton lower. Quotations, 
Jan. 80: standard bran $27.50@28 ton, 
winter bran $28.50@29.20, standard fine 
middlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $29 
@30, red dog $35.50@38, and cottonseed 
meal $36.50@39.50, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—An easier feeling is notice- 
able in the local millfeed market, and 
prices are slightly lower than a week 
ago. Demand shows little change, and 
offerings are ample to fill all inquiries. 
Stocks ar. iow, and with the approach of 
spring’ it is doubtful if they will be ma- 
cerially increased. The direct sale of 
millfeed by mills is steady, but not of 
large volume. Quotations, Jan. 30: soft 
winter bran $27.50@28 ton, hard winter 
bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts $30@31. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapouis.— The millfeed market 
continues lifeless, There has been no out- 
side inquiry for over a week, jobbers de- 
clare, and prices depend largely upon 
how badly a mill wants to sell. Country 
offerings are increasing daily. Bran and 
standard middlings can be bought as low 
as $25 ton, Minneapolis, flour middlings 
$26.50, and red dog around $32.50. Since 
they are unable to turn these offerings at 
a profit, jobbers are uninterested. 

On the other hand, the larger city mills 
are holding their prices fairly firm, al- 
though one company has reduced bran 
and shorts $1 ton. They claim to be 
still doing a nice business from day to 
day in mixed cars with flour, and that 
there is enough of this character of buy- 
ing to warrant them in asking the prices 
they do. The market is easier all round, 
however, with the tendency lower. 

City mill quotations: bran $25.50 ton, 
standard middlings $25.50@26, flour mid- 
dlings $80@31.50, red dog $36@40, wheat 
mixed feed $29@31.50, and rye middlings 
$24@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, pet ,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Feb. Year ago 


2 
Wie Sk ert. Seis. @25.00 $28.00 @28.50 
Stand, middlings.. .....@25.00 30.560@31.00 
Flour middlings.. 26.50@28.00 35.00@36.50 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 32.50@38.00 40.00@42.00 
Dvututrn.—The market shows little or 


no life. . Here and there a buyer appears 


who needs supplies, but generally such 
requests cover only small lots. Mills 
either sell their output as made, or are 
booked ahead, so that they are not in a 
position to do much for buyers with pres- 
ent production so limited, and the flour 
situation so tight. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Increased operations of 
mills in the Southwest, with a continua- 
tion of comparatively warm, open weath- 
er, have affected the millfeed market ad- 
versely. Declines of 50c@$1 occurred 
early last week. Later, the undertone 
was somewhat stronger, but prices did 
not rally. 

Offerings of bran are rather freely 
made at $25.50 ton, but a number of local 
jobbers will not bid over $25.25. Mixers 
and large distributors are in the market 
in a limited way only. Buying is almost 
entirely for prompt shipment, active de- 
mand extending to no other delivery. 

All millfeed has been weakened this 
winter by the absence of any prolonged 
period of cold weather over the cattle 
feeding territory. Low temperatures 
have been recorded several times, but 
only for two or three consecutive days. 
Mixed car demand, which absorbed most 
of the light production, alone held prices 
firm much of the time. 

Quotations, Jan. 30, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $25.25@25.50; brown 
shorts, $27.50@28; gray shorts, $28.50 
@29. 

Satrina.—Feed demand continues fair, 
mills finding no difficulty in selling pro- 
duction. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 28, car lots, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@1.65. 

Arcuison.—Mixed car trade continues 
to take most of the offerings of mills, and 
there is little accumulation of millfeed. 
The market, however, is weaker. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 29, basis car lots, Atchison: 
bran, $26 ton; mill-run, $27.60; gray 
shorts, $29. 

Hutcurnson.—Demand for millfeed is 
exceptionally quiet, though bran sales 
are equal to the limited output. Other 
feed is accumulating, however. Quota- 
tions, Kansas City basis: bran, $28@28.50 
ton; mill-run, $31; gray shorts, $34. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Increased produc- 
tion by flour mills has caused heavier ac- 
cumulation of millfeeds, and brought a 
reduction in prices of $1@2 ton. Mixed 
feed mills are having a good demand for 
their poultry ‘and dairy feeds, however, 
and stocks generally are low. Quotations, 
Jan. 29, car lots: straight bran $145@ 


1.50 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.55@1.60; 
gray shorts, $1.70@1.75; corn chop, $1.80; 
corn meal, 58c per 24-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torzpo.—Millfeed is not in very good 
demand, and is moving slowly, although 
bran is of readier sale than middlings. 
Prices are showing a tendency to weak- 
en, and are somewhat less than a week 
ago. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
on Jan. 29 at $31@382.25 ton, mixed feed 
at $31@32.25, and middlings at $31@ 
82.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvite.—The millfeed market last 
week was depressed, giving millers op- 
portunity to stock up again after a sud- 
den demand that now seems to have been 
exhausted for the time being. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 30: carload lots: bran $31 
ton, mixed feed $31.50@32, shorts $31.50 


THE SOUTH 

Nasnvitte.—Increased demand was re- 
ported for millfeed at some mills last 
week. Others continued to report busi- 
ness slow. Quotations, Jan. 30: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $31@34 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 

Memrpuis.—Limited activity continues 
in millfeed, although offerings have been 
light. Buyers lack confidence in quota- 
tions asked by shippers, and consump- 
tion is believed to be affected by the rel- 
ative cheapness of grains and competi- 
tive feeds. Wheat bran is quoted on 
track, sacked, in car lots, at $29.50 ton, 
and gray shorts at $32.50@33. 

Norrotx.—Millfeed is no lower this 
week, but a good many offerings are be- 
ing made under the market. Quotations, 
Jan. 30: red dog, $45@47 ton; fancy win- 
ter flour middlings, $39@40; flour mid- 
dlings, $37@39; standard middlings, 
$34.50@35; standard bran, $34@34.50. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The market is weak and 
lower, buyers showing no inclination to 
buy even at the lower price levels. Cana- 
dian bran is sharing the general depres- 
sion. Bran was offered on Jan. 30 at $31 
ton, middlings $31, red dog $40, and flour 
middlings $35. A tendency is reported 
at the present low price of feed to over- 
finish hogs, of which there is a short 
supply. 

Bosron.—The feed market was easy 
last week, but at the close showed a 
little more firmness, with some improve- 
ment in demand. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
spring bran, $34.75@35.50 ton; standard 
middlings $35, flour middlings $40, mixed 
feed $37@41, red dog $43.50, stock feed 
$36.50, reground oat hulls $18, cotton- 
seed meal $39@44.50, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Bartrmore.—Spring bran and stand- 
ard middlings are easier, with heavy feed 
steady, but demand light throughout. 
Quotations, Jan. 30, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $33.50@34; soft winter 
bran, $36@37; standard middlings, $34 
@35; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$41@43. 

PumapeLpHia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, but demand is slow and the 
market is easy. Quotations, Jan. 30, for 

rompt shipment, per ton: spring bran 
$35.50@86.50, hard winter bran $36@ 
86.50, soft winter bran $37@37.50, stand- 
ard middlings $35@35.50, flour middlings 
$39@41 as to quality, and red dog $43 
@45. 


PrrrssurcH.—Dullness was the out- 
standing feature of the millfeed market 
last week. There was little disposition 
on the part of retailers to take on any ex- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 2, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring WEAR §.cccicecnes $27.25 @27.75 $.....@26.60 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.00@34.00 
Hard winter bran ......, 28.00 @ 28.75 25.00@25.50 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... sss. ences gecrce Mesvee weeee@....- 27.50@28.00 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@27.50 25.50@26.00 27.00@27.50 .....@..... 33.50@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 30.00 @31.50 28.00@28.50 30.00@31.00 37.00@38.00 
FF ear ee 35.50@38.50 36.00 @40.00 26.66. QDiseee seees@.us.. 41.00@43.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Bosten Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ............ B, 20% @30.50 $35.00 @35.50 $34.75@35.50 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @..... 35.50@36.00 .....@..... 338.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Gere WHeter: BOER ca icds Seces @..... 36.00 @36.50 -eees@..... 83.50@84.50 31.00@34.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@80.50 35.00@35.50 34.75@35.00 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @34.00 38.50@40.00 39.75@40.00 34.50@36.00 .....@..... 
pS RAT rrry eee @39.50 43.00@45.00 .....@43.50 46.60@47.00 .....@..... 


Spring bran 
SD - caus cenaee $30.00 @31.00 
WHT EO cuecccce ceosé @ 


Shorts Middlings 
tL. $40.00 


*Brown shorts. fGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
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cept at sharp concessions in price. Of- 
ferings were extremely liberal, but buy- 
ers were few. Quotations, Jan. 30: stand- 
ard middlings $32.75@33.75 ton, flour 
middlings $34.50@35.50, spring bran 
$32.75@33.75, winter bran $33@34, red 
dog $42.50@43.50, cottonseed oil meal, 43 
per cent protein $40.70, 41 per cent $38.70, 
36 per cent $36.70; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $39.90@40.90, 16 per cent $33.90 
@34.90. 


‘ 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seatrie.—The millfeed market was 
weak last week, due primarily to liberal 
offerings on the coast by interior mills 
and the continuation of abnormally hich 
winter temperatures. Montana mills 
have not been offering feed freely here; 
in fact, some sold on the coast has been 
resold to the mills. Washington mill-run 
was quoted on Jan. 30 at $30@31 ton, 
in straight cars, coast; Montana mixed 
feed, $29.50@30. 

Porttanp.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues to decline as stocks pile up. Thi 
open winter has made demand in the Pa- 
cific Northwest very poor, and inquiries 
from California have ceased. Mill-run is 
listed in straight cars at $30 ton, and 
middlings at $45. 

Los Anceres.—Continued dry weather 
last week depressed sales, and slightly 
lowered prices. Arrivals, however, were 
normal, and a gradual improvement in 
market conditions was perceptible. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 29: Kansas bran, $35 ton; 
Utah-Idaho red mill-run, $34; white mi'l- 
run, $37; blended mill-run, $35.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $38; flour middlings, $59; 
red dog, $50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—There is little change in tlie 
millfeed market. Supplies are low, aid 
mills have difficulty in satisfying their 
customers’ needs. Until there is another 
run on export flour, there will be no ii- 
provement in the matter of stocks. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: bran $30@31 ton, shorts 
$32@33, middlings $39@40, jute, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Wiynirzee.—Demand for bran and 
shorts throughout the western prairie 
country is dull. Some export trade to 
markets south of the border is taking 
care of the output of several of the larg- 
er mills, and stocks generally are not 
heavy. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 30: Fort William basis, brin 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, brian 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran $27@29, 
shorts $29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $2, 
shorts $34. 

MonreaL.—Demand for all lines of 
millfeed ruled fairly good in Montreal 
last week, and a fairly good business 
passed. Quotations, Jan. 30: bran, $30.25 
@31.25 ton; shorts, $32.25@33.25; mid- 
dlings, $39.25@40.25. 


EUROPE 

Lonvon, Ena., Jan, 13.—Millfeed is 
quiet, with a limited demand. Values 
have declined. Bran shows a drop of 
15s ton since a week ago. Middlings also 
are down, but not to the same extent «s 
bran. There are sellers of middlings at 
£7 ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards are still 
quoted at £6 ton, January-February ship- 
ment. Fancy Plate middlings are quoted 
for January-February-March at £7 1s. 

Betrast, IrELAND, Jan. 11.—Mill off: ls 


. are dull. English mills are still asking 


£10 ton for best broad white bran in 
Belfast, and Irish millers £9 10s. Red 
bran is offered at about £8. 





STEAMSHIP SERVICE INCREASED 

Seatrte, Wasu.—The steamship serv- 
ice of Winge & Co., represented by tie 
General Steamship Corporation, betwen 
the Pacific Coast and the west coast of 
South America, will be increased in Fcb- 
ruary from a monthly to a fortnigh’ly 
service. 





WHEAT LOADINGS AT PORTLAND 

Porttanp, Orecon.—A cargo of 163, 
000 bus wheat was cleared on the Nor- 
wegian motorship Theodore Roosevelt ior 
the account of the Norwegian govern- 
ment, destined for Bergen or Oslo. The 
Dutch steamer Alchiba is loading whcat 
for Europe, and the Belgian steamer 
Gallier and British steamer Ethelfreda 
will start loading this week. 
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| FLAXSEED 82 PRODUCTS | 





Flaxseed futures registered a net gain 
of 3%c last week, the Minneapolis May 
option being quoted at $2.49 bu on Jan. 
30, compared with $2.454 on the pre- 
vious Saturday. Advancing grain prices 
and a rallying tendency in the Argentine 
market were believed to be responsible 
for the upward movement. Receipts at 
crushing centers were fairly light, but 
cash demand was not strong. A cable re- 
ceived from Buenos Aires on Jan. 26 
said that that market was steady, and 
that interior sellers were holding back 
their supplies. Another cable from that 
source, received on Jan. 28, reported the 
market to be extremely animated, with 
speculators buying. 

It has been estimated that the world 
production of flaxseed is approximately 
23,000,000 bus greater than a year ago. 
The Argentine estimate is almost twice 
as great as the last crop figure, despite 
the fact that the acreage planted in 1925 
was almost 122,000 less than in 1924. 
The crops in the United States and Can- 
ada were, of course, considerably below 
those of a year ago. It is estimated that 
India’s total production is about the 
same. Eastern crushers continue to pur- 
chase Argentine flaxseed. Shipments to 
America last week approximated 616,- 
000 bus. 

Che cake market is dull in Europe, and 
export trade is correspondingly dull. 
Flood conditions in Belgium and Holland 
have slowed down sales to those coun- 
tries. Demand for linseed meal is un- 
usual, considering the abnormal spread 
between it and cottonseed. The latter 
is offered at $10@15 ton under linseed, 
at some points. Prices have been ad- 
vanced $1 ton. 


linNEAPOLIS.—Linseed oil meal prices 
have again been advanced $1. A good, 
general inquiry is reported by both 
crushers and resellers, some of the latter 
getting bids on round lots. The crushers 
are practically out of the market for 
February. They were forced to carry a 
good many shipping directions for Janu- 
ary into February, and it looks now as if 
they will be unable to fill all their Feb- 
ruary contracts on time. They are op- 
erating close to capacity. 

(he demand for linseed meal is unusual, 
in view of the abnormal spread between 
it and cottonseed meal. The latter, 
though higher in protein, is offered at 
$10@15 ton under linseed at some compe- 
titive points. Ordinarily, the spread is 
not more than $3@5. Evidently, feeders 
have used as much of the cheaper cotton- 
seed meal as they dare, and are forced to 
buy linseed, even though the price is out 
of proportion. 

At Minneapolis, linseed meal is quoted 
firm at $49 ton, Chicago $49.50, Toledo 
$18.50, and Buffalo $48@48.50. The ex- 
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port situation is quiet, oil cake being 
quoted at $45.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 30, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 








Minneapolis ... 8,162 11,139 2,016 3,062 
Duluth ....... 8,354 15,019 7,017 13,719 
Totals ...... 16,516 26,158 9,033 16,781 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth ~ 
Track Toarr. Track Feb. May 


Jan. 26...$2.43% 2.41% 2.41% 2.40 2.44 


Jan. 27... 2.42 2.40% 2.41% 2.40 2.42% 
Jan. 28... 2.44% 2.43 2.45% 2.43% 2.46 

Jan. 29... 2.43% 2.42 2.44% 2.43% 2.45% 
Jan. 30... 2.44% 2.43 2.46 2.44% 2.46% 
Feb. 1.... 2.44% 2.43% 2.46% 2.44% 2.46% 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 30, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receipts—~. -—In store——, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 69 284 136 906 434 410 
Duluth..... 15 26 101,120 888 363 


Totals.... 84 310 146 2,026 1,322. 773 


Dvuturn.—About the middle of last 
week the flaxseed market was enlivened 
by the covering movement in May which 
moved quotations up sharply, due main- 
ly to poor offerings and the insistence of 
buyers to secure requirements. Demand 
continued, although in tapering volume, 
for the remainder of the week. Track 
supplies are scarce, and trade is extreme- 
ly light. Elevator stocks are being 
drawn on to supply outside crushing 
needs, last week’s reduction reaching 46,- 
000 bus. 


Mirwavxer.—A good demand and 
rather scant supply have imparted more 
strength into the linseed meal market, 
and prices are $1@2 ton higher, despite 
the fact that cottonseed meal is easy and 
available in some instances at a reduc- 
tion of $1 ton. Crushers are well sold 
up for prompt and near-by delivery, and 
are meeting with a good demand, mostly 
in small lots and in mixed cars. Quota- 
tion, Jan. 30, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $50.50@ 
51.50 ton, 


Curicaco.—Linseed meal is very quiet, 
and sales are widely scattered. Dealers 
say buyers hesitate to cover their require- 
ments at present levels. The market is 
steady, which is attributed to the light 
offerings, as mills are well sold up. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Jan. 31, at $47.50 
@48 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—A fair. demand was reported 
for linseed meal for shipment last week, 
with shippers on Jan. 30 quoting at $53.70 
ton, in sacks. Resellers also report a 
fairly good demand at 20@50c ton below 
the shipping price. 

Prrrssurcu.—The linseed meal market 
was rather inactive last week. Demand 
was limited, buyers being disinclined to 








take on anything but small quantities. 
Quotations, Jan. 30, $51.40 ton. 

Toronto.—Oil cake meal is selling in 
fair volume. The price did not change 
last week. Quotation, Jan. 30, $58.25 
ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec 
points. 

Wuvnirec.—A keen local demand con- 
tinues to take care of the output of oil 
cake and meal in this market. Prices 
show no change. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
oil cake, in bags, $43 ton; oil meal, $45. 
There has been very little demand. for 
flaxseed, and prices fluctuated consider- 
ably last week. 


Liverroot, Enc., Jan. 13.—Feeding 
cakes continue dull, and retail inquiry 
slack. American linseed is held at £12 
ton, c.if., Liverpool, January shipment; 
Argentine, afloat, £11 15s; for Bombay, 
January-February shipment, £10 10s was 
bid. It is rumored that American oil 
buyers have made purchases of English 
linseed oil. 


Hamevre, Germany, Jan. 9.—The mar- 
ket for linseed cakes in Germany is com- 
pletely inactive. There is no demand in 
this country, and prices are declining 
more and more in sympathy with weaker 
linseed markets. Practically no transac- 
tions are taking place. Home made lin- 
seed cakes are quoted at $5.54 per 100 
kilos, f.o.b., Hamburg. 





LONGER CATTLE FEEDING 
PERIOD IS ANTICIPATED 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 corn 
belt states was 1 per cent less on Jan. 1, 
1926, than on Jan. 1, 1925, according to 
the final winter feeding estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In the states east of the Mississippi 
River there were 10 per cent more than 
last year, and in the states west there 
were about 4 per cent less. The estimate 
as of Dec. 1 showed 3 per cent less on 
feed in the corn belt. During December, 
marketings of cattle were less than in 
December, 1924, and the in shipments of 
feeder cattle were somewhat larger. 

The estimated percentages of last year 
in the different corn belt states as of 
Jan. 1 were as follows: Ohio 110, Indiana 
110, Illinois 110, Michigan 95, Wisconsin 
120, Minnesota 108, Iowa 90, Missouri 
100, South Dakota 85, Nebraska 95, Kan- 
sas 100. 

In the western states the number on 
feed was about the same as on Jan. 1, 
1925. There were decreases in Colorado, 
Idaho and Oregon, and increases in most 
of the other states. 

January reports, as of December, indi- 
cate that cattle on feed are of lighter av- 
erage weight this year than last, and that 
the average feeding period will be longer 
this year. 

There is a strong demand for feeding 
cattle at all markets. 
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FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 1, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 





ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
DT 26 atktaeeech wasied $27.50 $25.00@ 25.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.50 25.50@25.756 
SESMGEUND cccccsccecce 31.00 25.50@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 27.00@28.50 
ME EE. Sosceveticces 41.00 34.00@36.00 
Mixed feed ........... 31.00 27.50@28.00 
Old process oil meal.. 47.00 48.00@49.00 
DE s0-06 Gabon sénvance 37.00 34.00@34.50 
DE? «254 osce 6a 39.00 34.00@34.50 
et GP Swebicde cide 49.00 43.00@45.00 
Duluth— 
BPE c0cncsncessececece 28.00 25.00@25.50 
PEE sccevececers 31.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 32.00 29.00@29.50 
MOE GOD cocccccoceces 42.00 34.00@37.00 
St. Louis— 
SPUD 00 O6'%.6 wb b.6% 0. 6 Se 30.50 27.560@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 35.00 30.50@32.00 
£0" >a 36.00 33.50@34.50 
GRE GOON ces sccccvcets 16.00 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 48.00 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
Pure BEAM .cccccccces 33.00 32.00@32.50 
EEE wesvccceccccooces 32.00 31.00@31.50 
Standard middlings ... 36.00 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 41.00 35.00@35.60 
MOS Ge ceovicvcevecrr 43.00 39.50@40.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.00 33.50@35.00 
GEE GRORE ccccccccseces 45.50 48.00@48.50 
Kansas City— 
Pure bran .....sse56: 28.00 25.50@26.00 
PEE aceectcacacececes Bee. . See 
Brown shorts ........ 33.00 28.00@29.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.50 30.00@31.00 
MO GOD cccccccccccse 41.00 40.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weter BEAR ccccccccs 38.00 34.50@35.00 
Pure DEAR .ccccccccces 37.00 33.75 @34.50 
BOO. cisctdeees 36.50 33.50@34.00 
Spring middlings ..... 40.00 33.50@34.00 
OS Se Peer eee 49.00 41.50@42.00 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 36.00@39.50 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 31.00 28.50@29.20 
BPOM cccccccccesccceces 31.00 27.50@28.00 
Middlings ..........++. 33.00 27.50@28.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 29.00@30.00 
WO GOR ccccccccscces 42.00 35.50@38.00 
Rye feed ............. 32.00 25.00@26.00 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 50.00@51.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 44.00 36.50@39.50 
Hominy feed ......... 47.00 28.00@29.00 
Reground oat feed .... 12.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 34.00 28.50@29.50 
Hominy feed® .........6. 53.50 35.00@36.00 
Gluten feedt? .......... 38.80 .....@38.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .........+.. $8.30 $9.10 
DUPER ccccccvécccceves 9.10 
Be, BMG ccccccecccesee cone 7.50 
Manens City .ccccsccccs 8.90 9.70 
BEM WOURCO 2c cccccvccces 5.70 6.50 
BEER 00:6 6.50:066406208,0 aoe 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 





ELEVATOR CAPACITY INCREASED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The capacity of 
public and private elevators in Kansas 
City was increased by 4,625,000 bus in 
1925, according to the Board of Trade. 
The total is now 36,172,500 bus. The 
principal building activity was by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., which added 1,- 
250,000 bus, doubling its capacity. The 
Wyandotte Elevator Co., a subsidiary of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., added 
the same amount. Three elevators were 
destroyed or dismantled, and two new 
ones erected. 








February March 


January 


3 10 17 24 31/7 14 2128/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 





Range of Bran Prices 


June 


April May 


July August September 


October 
8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 


November December January 
31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26}/2 9 16 23.30 





Spring Bran (Mi polis) 

Hard Winter Bran ‘(Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 
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Gorn *% PRODUCT 


Corn maintained a firm undertone last 
week. The Chicago May option was prac- 
tically unchanged on Jan, 80, compared 
with the previous Saturday’s quotation. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, offered corn cheaper 
to the East than Chicago on Jan. 29, for 
the first time on the present crop. Cash 
demand is not heavy. 

Receipts at primary markets fell off 
somewhat last week, the total being 5,- 
218,000 bus, compared with 7,905,000 for 
th: previous week and 8,259,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago. How- 
ever, rural offerings of cash corn were 
more pronounced later in the week. Vis- 
ible supplies increased 2,630,000 bus. 

Demand for corn flour and meal is re- 
ported as fairly active. At Memphis, 
backward farming operations are de- 
clared to be restricting the movement 
of corn meal, but more interest is being 
shown by distributors, and greater activ- 
ity is expected soon. Prices are about 
unchanged. Corn meal shipments through 
New Orleans last week totaled 2,650 bags. 


Miyyearouis.—While prices at Minne- 
apolis are about in line with other mar- 
kets, demand seems to drag. Receipts to 
date on this crop have not been as heavy 
as in previous years. Only 15 cars were 
posted Feb. 2. Good yellow corn is 
searce, and feed manufacturers and oth- 
ers have to depend on driers for what 
little they need. ~ 

No. 4 yellow is quoted at 13@15c bu 
under the May option, No. 5 yellow 17 
@18c under, and No. 6 yellow 21@23c 
under. The mixed grades average 2@4c 
less than the yellow. 

Sr. Lovis.—Country offerings of cash 
corn to arrive increased materially last 
week, The market was rather quiet, the 
absence of constructive news leaving it 
to follow the trend of wheat, and causing 
interest in corn to lag. Receipts were 
293 cars, against 431 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Jan. 30: No. 4 corn 
71@72c bu, No. 5 corn 70c, No. 6 corn 
68c; No. 3 yellow 76c, No. 4 yellow 72 
@i4c, No. 5 yellow 70@7lc, No. 6 yel- 
low 69c; No. 3 white 78c, No. 4 white 
T4@75c. 

New Orveans.—Demand for corn last 
week was good, both in the export and 
the domestic trade. Corn movement 
through this port, however, was quiet, 
compared with that of the previous week. 
A total of 37,194 bus was shipped, Pro- 
greso taking 27,000 and Havana 6,900. 
Corn meal shipments were 2,650 bags, 
with Bridgetown and Paramaribo each 
taking 1,200 bags. Prices, Jan. 28: No. 
2 yellow $1.02 bu, No. 3 $1.01; No. 2 
white $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; grits, $2.15 in 
98’s; hominy feed, $1.87 per 100 Ibs; 
cream meal, $2.15 in 98's; standard meal, 
$2.05 in 98’s; chops, $1.90 per 100 Ibs. 

Nasuvitte,—Local trade in corn con- 
tinues quiet, shipments being only mod- 
erate. Ohio River station offerings are 
smaller, and receipts not so large. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 380: No. 2 white 92c bu, No. 
83 white 90c; No. 2 yellow, 93c, No. 8 
yellow 9lc. Routine demand is report- 
ed for meal. Quotations, Jan. 30: bolt- 
ed, paper bags, $1.05 bu; bulk, 98c. 

Mempuis.—Backward farming opera- 
tions are restricting movement of corn 
meal, but more interest in contracts is 
being shown by distributors, indicating 
expectation of greater activity soon. 
Some mills are accepting business sev- 
eral months ahead, but not as many as 
usual, and most contracts are limited to 
60 or 90 days. Quotations for cream 
meal, on Jan. 28, $3.75@4.10 bbl. Re- 
ceipts of corn have fallen off since the 
market became reactionary. Feeders are 
buying little. Quotations, track, basis 
car lots, 88c for No. 8 white, 80c for 
No. 3 mixed, and 84¢c for No. 3 yellow. 


Cuicaco.—A fairly active demand pre- 
vailed for corn flour and meal last week. 
Some fair-sized sales were made, mainly 
for prompt shipment, with a few running 
60 days. Mills are operating steadily, 
and some are said to be 10 to 30 days 
behind on deliveries. Corn flour was 
quoted, Jan. 30, at $2.20@2.25 per 100 
lbs, corn meal $2@2.05, cream meal $2 
@2.05, and hominy $2@2.05. The cash 
market is holding steady on the better 
grades, but lower ones have slipped a 





little. Demand is sufficient to clean up 
offerings daily. Receipts last week were 
1,141 cars, against 1,876 a year ago. No. 
4 mixed was quoted at 75@75ec bu, 
No. 5 mixed 7112@73c, No. 6 mixed 69 
@i042c; No. 3 yellow 7742@79%c, No. 
4 yellow 7442@7ic, No. 5 yellow 72@ 
7442c, No. 6 yellow 704%2@72c; No. 4 
white 7542@764c, No. 5 white 73'42@ 
75c, No. 6 white 70@7Ic. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn prod- 
ucts are about unchanged. Fair demand 
exists. Cash prices, Jan. 29: white corn, 
No. 2 764%2@i77¥ec bu, No. 3 734%2@7T5c, 
No. 4 70@72c; yellow corn, No, 2 76%. 
@iic, No. 3 734%2@i5e, No. 4 T0@72c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 75@76Yec, No. 3 72 
@i4c, No. 4 69%,@71*c; cream meal, 
$3.90 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-Ib cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 
ton; corn bran, $28. 


Burrato.—There was some increase in 
corn receipts last week, but it was dif- 
ficult to work any business. Buyers 
waited until the close of Saturday’s ses- 
sion before making commitments. No. 5 
yellow sold at 78%c bu, and No. 6 yel- 
low at 7644,.@76%c. Demand for corn 
goods is sluggish, and quotations are 
unchanged from last week, Cracked corn 
is selling at $37 ton; table corn meal, 
$2.40 per 100 lbs. Yellow hominy is of- 
fered at $33.50 ton, and white at $34. 

Mu.wavuxee.—Receipts of corn in this 
market have increased, although absorp- 
tion is very good. Prices are 1@2c high- 
er. Wisconsin corn is coming for the 
first time in several years, growers hav- 
ing a surplus over their own require- 
ments. Quotations, Jan. 30: No. 3 yel- 
low, 78@79c; No. 3 white, 77@78c; No. 
3 mixed, 77@78c. 

Batrimore.—Corn was 2@3c higher on 
export stock, with demand improving. 
Receipts for the week were 51,832 bus, 
45,636 by rail and 6,196 by boat. Spot 
sales included various offerings at 79% 
@84c bu, according to quality, condition 
and location. Closing prices, Jan. 30: 
No. 2, spot, 83%4c; No. 3, spot, 797%/c; do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, 87c; No. 3, 
85c. Corn meal and hominy were un- 
changed and quiet at $2.25@2.35 per 100 
Ibs for desirable quality. 


Bosron.—Demand for corn meal is 
quiet, with the market steady. On Jan. 
30 granulated yellow was quoted at $2.40, 
bolted yellow $2.35, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.90, all in 100-lb sacks. 
There is a fair demand for hominy feed 
at $35.50 ton, in sacks. Gluten feed is 
unchanged at $46.05 and gluten meal at 
$55.80, in sacks. 

Liverroot, Eno., Jan. 13.—Corn re- 
mains depressed by free arrivals, a slow 
consumptive demand, and continued free 
offers by Argentina. With the exception 
of American for shipment, prices are all 
lower and there is very little interest. 
Old crop Plate offers are 6d@1s lower. 
A bearish factor is a further shipment 
from Argentina of 371,000 qrs. Both 
Danubian and South African clearances 
are smaller, but larger shipments are con- 
fidently anticipated from the Danube. 
Old crop Plate corn, afloat, is quoted at 
32s 6d, and new crop, May-June, as low 
as 32s 9d. Mixed American corn, afloat, 
is held for 38s 6d. 


i THe Buckwueat MARKET | 





Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
dull, buyers not being inclined to pay the 
prices asked. Quotations, Jan. 30: good 
quality buckwheat 66@70c bu, in car lots, 
on track, country points. 


Mitwavukee.—With receipts small but 
demand somewhat lessened, buckwheat 
prices suffered a reduction of 5c per 100 
Ibs for the lower quality. Choice is un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 30, per 100 
Ibs: silver hull, $1.65@1.75; Japanese, 
$1.85@1.90. 


Burrato.—With corn at its present 
levels, mixers are getting away from 
buckwheat. It is reported that the pheas- 
ants of New York state have fared well 
this winter from the fields of buckwheat 
left unharvested by farmers last fall. 
There is a slow sale for the flour, with 
the weather conditions not right for pan- 
cakes. Quotation, Jan. 30, $1.80 bu. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





MILLER 





OATMEAL 


Lonpon, Enea., Jan. 13.—American and 
Canadian quotations advanced sharply 
early last week, shippers asking 39s 6d 
for rolled oats and 38s for oatmeal. The 
trade here seems to be indifferent to the 
increased prices, as demand is slow. If 
the recent cold weather continues, it is 
anticipated that trade should revive. 

Bexrast, Inecanp, Jan. 11.—Business is 
better in oatmeal, though prices are no 
higher. American rolled oats are offered 
for January seaboard shipment at 387s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast. Canadian mill 
prices are higher. The lack of buying for 
shipment of medium cut oatmeal is hav- 
ing an effect on stocks. Arrivals have 
been equal to requirements, but the con- 
sumptive demand has not been large. 
Importers are expecting a better demand, 
as prices of Scotch and Irish oatmeal are 
getting dearer. The Irish oat crop is not 
as large as was expected, and fine milling 
oats are scarce. 


Wiwnireo.—The rolled oats and oat- 
meal market is dull. Domestic demand 
has slackened, and export sales also show 
a decline. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$2.80@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Toronto.—Trade in cereals is slower. 
Mills are not as active as they were a few 
weeks ago. Buyers seem to be well sup- 
plied, and are not inclined to operate. 
Quotations, Jan. 30: rolled oats $6.20 bbl, 
in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars; oatmeal 
$6.85, in 98-lb jutes. In car lots, rolled 
oats are selling at $6.30@6.50 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats. Jobbers get a dis- 
count of 40c bbl on these prices. No ex- 
port business is being done. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal, 
with the market steady. On Jan. 30 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.80, and cut 
and ground at $3.08, in 90-lb sacks. 
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Cuicaco.—Mixed feed conditions are 
little changed. Sales are for small lots 
for near-by shipment, and dealers are 
reluctant to book for future delivery. 
The large supply of corn and oats has 
put a crimp in western feed business, 
and the small sales being made are 
mainly in the East. Manufacturers have 
been expecting an improved demand for 
some weeks, but do not look for much 
change until the stocks of corn and oats 
are used up. 

Sr. Lovis.—Movement of poultry and 
dairy feeds is increasing. This is par- 
ticularly true of chick feeds, as buyers 
are now beginning to prepare for the 
spring business. Demand for horse feed 
is very light, and stocks are low. Prac- 
tically all buying is for prompt ship- 
ment, and price concessions have little 
effect. Prices remain steady. High 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Jan. 30, 
at $46 ton, high grade horse feed $36, 
and seratch feed $45, 

NasuvitLte.—Demand for mixed feeds 
continues to improve. Prices are steady. 
Quotations, Jan. 30: horse feed, 100-lb 
bags, $32.50@43.50 ton; dairy feed, $36 
@A7; poultry scratch feed, $45@55; 
poultry mash feed, $68@73. 

Mempuis.—Buying of horse and mule 
feed is light, but is attributed by manu- 
facturers to the fact that less than the 
usual amount of winter farm work is 
being done, the result of unfavorable 
weather. Stocks are very light, and 
demand is for small lots for immediate 
shipment. Dairy and poultry feeds are 
moving steadily and in larger volume 
than ever before. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in fair de- 
mand throughout this province, and 
prices have not changed. Quotations, 
Jan, 30: oats and barley chop $42.25 ton, 
crushed oats $42.25, feed wheat $57.25, 
cracked corn $44.25, feed corn meal 
$41.25, cottonseed meal $55.25, and chick 
feed $50.25@52.25, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

Oxranoma Crry.—Much of the kafir 
crop of the Texas panhandle is being sold 








to California feed mills, but a little of 
it is going to those of the upper Middle 
West, grain dealers say. Oklahoma mill 
and feed consumption is taking most of 
the kafir crop of this state, and the move- 
ment is reported slow. Mixed feeds from 
adjoining states are having a healthy 
movement into Oklahoma and Texas. — 


TRUTH ABOUT BREAD 
SHOWN BY EXHIBITS 


Cuicaco, In1.—The American Insti- 
tute of Baking last week made use of 
one of the best plans yet adopted to tel! 
the truth about white bread, when it 
presented exhibits at the Chicago Dental 
Clinie’s annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel to over 6,000 dentists from all 
parts of the country. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, president, and 
Miss J. Rich, head of the institute de- 
partment of nutrition, assisted by other 
members of the staff, explained the vir- 
tues of white bread, not only to the den- 
tists, but also to teachers, nurses and 
many others who saw the exhibits, which 
were prepared by Miss Rich and shown 
under the auspices of the Chicago Medi- 
cal Society through Miss B. C. Keller, 
director of lay education for the Illinois 
State Medical Society. Literature about 
bread was distributed and tables dis- 
played the proper combinations of food 
for mothers and children. 

Significantly, this was the first time 
that the interests of bakers, dairymen 
and packers with respect to nutrition 
had been harmonized. Charts with mes- 
sages featuring white bread as a cheap 
source of protein, showing that milk 
bread was more digestible than whole 
wheat bread, advertising the fourth meal, 
etc., proved of much interest to all vis- 
itors. 

Dr. Barnard reports that the demand 
for pamphlets and information was tre- 
mendous, and that dentists, teachers and 
nurses were eager for health data. It 
was surprising, he found, how many 
teachers and others had the wrong idex 
of white bread. Thousands of questions 
regarding proper feeding of children 
were answered. The message of bread 
was put across, he believed, and the 
wheat loaf was “lifted to the top of the 
list of essential foods.” 


DETROIT CHOSEN FOR 1926 
CONVENTION CITY OF A. O. M. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Detroit, Mich., won 
first honor as the 1926 meeting place of 
the Association of Operative Millers, ac- 
cording to M. F. Dillon, secretary. Mr. 
Dillon has been receiving ballots from 
members on their choice of cities for sev 
eral weeks. Buffalo, N. Y., polled the 
second largest number of votes. 

The convention will be June 7-12, inclu- 
sive. Headquarters will be at the Hote! 
Tuller, where the meetings will be held, 
and machinery exhibits installed. Re 
duced railroad fares will probably be 
established, Mr. Dillon said. 











KANSAS CEREAL CHEMISTS 
WILL MEET AT MANHATTAN 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas Cereal 
Chemists’ Club has arranged to hold its 
next bimonthly meeting at Manhattan, 
on Feb. 20. As the Cereal Chemists’ 
Short Course is scheduled for Feb. 18-1! 
and the forenoon of Feb. 20, there is an 
opportunity for chemists to take in bot): 
the short course and the session of the 
club. Discussion of problems of home 
baking, commercial baking, and the me 
chanical modification of dough will be on 
the program. Speakers will include (¢ 
O. Swanson, head of the department of 
milling industry at Kansas State Agri 
cultural College; Martha S. Pittman, pro 
fessor of food economics and nutrition 
at the same institution, and R. S. Hor- 
man, chief chemist for the Ismert-Hinck 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

On Feb. 19, as part of the Cereal Chem 
ists’ Short Course, C. O. Swanson anid 
E. B. Working will give a demonstratio: 
of baking bread from mechanically modi 
fied dough, using only the panary fer 
mentation. Experiments have shown that 
the total time of panary fermentation 
for such dough varies from 40 to 55 min- 
utes. There will also be an opportunity 
to study gluten working from such doug). 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


United States—December Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 
The Department of Commerce has 








nited States—December Exports of Wheat Flour by Ports and by Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 











wheat flour bw ports and countries of destination for December, 1925, in barrels, 000's 
omitted: 
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Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Jan; 1, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1925, by principal 
suntries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000's omitted): 

To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
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Canada—Flour Exports by Calendar Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and calendar years, as officially report- 
1, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925 
inuary 875 
ebruary 834 
(POR 1c ctve 1,385 
pril ; we 
QF cvsvae ° 482 
INO se'cves 596 
UY sv evo » 816 
ugust .... 685 
‘ptember.. 661 
ctober ... 1,022 
ovember.. 1,210 
ecember .. 1,042 


Totals..10,317 11,478 11,197 























1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
1,053 1,025 632 704 388 996 868 545 719 393 426 
1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 440 918 417 290 
1,398 1,221 987 821 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
890 832 612 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
1,057 645 617 618 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
904 995 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 522 236 314 
626 657 591 454 288 1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 
967 456 697 361 310 463 387 884 448 330 432 
1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 
905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 
828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 
9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 


otals by crop years, Aug. 1-July 31, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924-26 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


10,168 12,022 





11,003 7,742 6,721 6,466 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 6,076 
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wheat by ports and countries of destination for December, 1925 (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Great Britain 
France 

Italy ee 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
Germany 
Malta 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Canada 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Colombia 
Venezuela 
Japan 


MILLER 


Palestine and Syria . 


Oceania 
Morocco 


Totals ... 


Exports of bread and biscuit from the United States, with principal countries of destina- 
tion, in the calendar years from 1918 to 1924 and the fiscal years from 1915-16 to 1916-17, as 
officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in pounds (000's omitted): 
1918 1916-17 1915-16 

2 2 6 


To— 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bermuda 
Brazil 
British East 
Britisn Guiana 
Bricisn Honduras . 
British Oceania 


Africa ... 


british South Africa .. 


British West Africa 
British West Indies 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Toba 
Other 
Canada 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Dutch East Indies 


Dutch Guiana ...... 
Dutch West Indies 
BS ccctcndccacces 


Far Mastern Republic 
France 
French Africa 
French Guiana 
French Oceania 
French West Indies 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Hongkong 


go 


Iceland and Faroe Isl.. 


ET dvb abies €4:6-6.6.0.0:9 
Japan 

Mexico 
Miquelon, etc. 
Netherlands 


Newfoundland and Lab- 


Pe 
Nicaragua 
Norway 


Palestine and Syria ... 


Panama 
Peru 


Philippine Islands .... 


Poland and Danzig 
Portuguese Africa 
Russia in Asia 
Russia in Europe 
Sweden 
Turkey in Asia 
Turkey in Europe 
United Kingdom— 

England 

Scotland 
Venezuela 
Virgin Islands 
Other countries 


Totals 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


12,908 


1924 


3 


Philadelphia 


to 
* @ 


compiled 


Baltimore 


40 


the following 
e c 
ro & 
s 2) 
: 3 
b 
co 
° & 5 
Pa to 
a 2 
2 « & 
Zz Q ie) 
555 
206 
75 
* 
26 
4 
13 
30 13 836 





1923 
0 
61 


386 
603 
59 


11,081 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
2 2 44 
17 1 2 

eo” 215 351 
118 19 4 
1 2 6 5 

7 3 11 29 
105 139 186 17v 
13 63 120 54 
123 185 67 33 
102 10 227 664 
5 ots 4 3 
103 189 27 78 
306 285 37 33 
475 93 114 124 
1,836 1,014 1,255 1,286 
oes 21 3 3 
148 95 22 158 
642 175 1,305 467 
b§ 37 117 37 
676 ,284 >, 383 1,195 
eee eee 32 186 
262 407 779 785 
‘as 16 7 41 
84 55 101 76 
100 86 59 1 
8 4 86 16 

8 3 160 680 

8 7 14 46 
14 5 22 33 
27 13 41 822 
2 7 4 4 

1 es 13 67 
42 55 107 S4 
64 84 189 24 
122 229 238 195 
27 15 21 61 
4 33 12 316 
ees s 85 46 
49 40 92 49 
673 1,020 1,543 1,635 
17 8 4 37 
4 46 2 3 

1 2 43 
47 65 145 147 
6 3 650 643 

4 30 eee ee 
258 427 417 437 
23 12 59 50 
37 15 104 89 
15 1,729 544 es 
15 19 20 111 
12 63 84 52 
oe 3 24 
2 2 126 25 

eee 13 518 ° 
13 215 5 
297 230 2,739 467 
eee eee eee 131 
457 299 664 660 
100 99 76 54 
7,076 9,060 18,755 12,827 





United States—Bread und Biscuit Exports 





Winnipeg Average Prices 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— _ Sept. 
1907 .ccces coe 208 
BOOB. cccccscee BOO 
BOOB cccccese BW 
1910......... 102 
B922.00- +» 100 
BOER. ccevces 95 
See . 86 
ROBB. ccccccce 193 
WW ccccccsee 94 
1916....... 169 
BOIT cr ccccee B84 
DOES. wccccoce 224 
BORD. cccccccse BB6 
1920......... 278 
Se 148 
1922 coooe 200 
1923......... 106 
1924.... oe 343 
BOGS e vive tees 137 


Average for 
months.... 


Oct. 


111 


Nov. 
102 
102 


Dec. 
103 


Jan. Feb. 
108 106 
99 106 
103 102 
94 91 
95 97 
82 84 
85 89 
136 153 
122 122 
179 170 
221 221 
224 224 
280 280 
194 188 
114 134 
108 111 
97 100 
196 196 


March April May 
109 106 112 
111 120 124 
104 102 95 

90 91 95 
91 103 104 
85 90 93 
90 90 94 
149 156 159 
109 1156 117 
187 230 270 
221 221 221 
224 224 224 
280 280 301 
191 176 186 
141 143 144 
113 120 117 
98 98 104 
177 156 182 


table 





gton 


o Washin 


163 


Duluth- 


19 
70 
83 
o2 


308 


ts 
te 


Superior 


showing exports of 


All other 


192 


690 
62 


11,766 


June July 
104 105 
130 130 

93 111 

97 96 
107 107 

97 97 

92 92 
133 134 
111 118 
246 236 
221 221 
224 229 
315 315 
189 183 
133 136 
115 108 
114 135 
171 162 
150 151 


Average 
of 

Aug. years 
108 106 
111 111 
108 101 
99 94 
106 100 
94 89 
109 89 
113 133 
149 114 
239 207 
221 221 
eee 224 
305 273 
180 199 
118 129 
113 106 
144 107 
167 170 
146 143 


481 
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PORTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's forthcoming handbook on the law as 
it applies to the flour business and the allied branches of trade and com- 
merce are being published serially in these columns. This volume, which has 
been in process of compilation for several years, will be an important contri- 
bution to the literature of the breadstuffs industry. Book printing of “The 
Miller and the Law” is now in progress, and distribution may be expected 
within a few months. 


Concerning Patents and Copyright 


HAT an improved composite food 
- product and the method of making 
it may be protected by patent is a 
rule of law that was affirmed lately by the 
United States circuit court of appeals, 
second circuit, in the case of P. E. Sharp- 
less Co. vs. Crawford Farms, Inc., 287 
Fed. 655. Applying the rule, the court 
sustained the validity of a patent for 
blending cheese, and cited the famous 
flour patent case of Cochrane vs. Deen- 
er, 94 U. S. 780, in support of the con- 
clusions reached. In the course of its 
opinion, the circuit court of appeals said: 
“The question # presented of whether 
or not a food product or a process of 
producing it may properly be considered 
as the subject matter for the grant of a 
patent, within the meaning of the statute 
authorizing the grant for a new and use- 
ful composition of matter, or ‘any new 
and useful improvement thereof’ (as to 
the product), or any new and useful art, 
being interpreted to mean or include a 
method or a process within the lay mean- 
ing of those terms. It is to be observed 
that Congress provided for invention in 
respect ‘of composition of matter. There 
is no restriction as to the nature of the 
composition which may be patented. The 
only limitation is it must be new, useful, 
and the result of invention. . . . 

“A patentable composition of matter 
may well result or be formed by the in- 
termixture of two or more ingredients, 
which develop a different or additional 
property or properties which the several 
ingredients individually do not possess in 
common, In Cochrane vs. Deener, . . ., 
a process was described as: 

“‘A mode of treatment of certain ma- 
terials to produce a given result. It is 
an act, or a series of acts, performed up- 
on the subject matter to be transformed 
and reduced to a different state or thing. 
If new and useful, it is just as patent- 
able as is a piece of machinery. In the 
language of the patent law, it is an art. 
The machinery pointed out as suitable to 
perform the process may or may not be 
new or patentable; while the process it- 
self may be altogether new, and produce 
an entirely new result. The process re- 
quires that certain things should be done 
with certain substances, and in a certain 
order; but the tools to be used in doing 
this may be of secondary consequence.’ ” 

A patent was issued to Cochrane in 
1863, and was reissued in 1874, covering 
a process for manufacturing flour. The 
object of the invention, as stated in the 
patent specifications, “was to increase the 
production of the best quality of flour; 
and my improvement consisted in sep- 
arating from the meal, first the superfine 
flour and then the pulverulent impurities 
mingled with the flour producing por- 
tions of the middlings meal, so as to make 
‘white’ or ‘purified’ middlings, which, when 
reground and rebolted, would yield pure 
white flour, which, when added to the 
superfine, would improve the quality of 
the flour resulting from their union, in- 
stead of deteriorating its quality, as had 
heretofore been the case when the mid- 
dlings flour was mingled with the super- 
fine.” 

The litigation questioned the validity 
of the Cochrane patents and the fact of 
infringement by the process used by de- 
fendant. The opinion of the United 


States Supreme Court gives a detailed 
description of the methods used by the 
parties for improvement of flour manu- 
facture. It was found by the court that 
such differences as existed in the respec- 


tive parties’ machinery were not of such 
character as to avoid defendants’ guilt of 
infringement of the Cochrane process. 
The court said: 

“The defendants admit that the process 
has produced a revolution in the manu- 
facture of flour; but they attribute that 
revolution to their improvements. It may 
be, as they say, that it is greatly due to 
these. But it cannot be seriously denied 
that Cochrane’s invention lies at the bot- 
tom of these improvements, is involved 
in them, and was itself capable of bene- 
ficial use, and was put to such use. It 
had all the elements and circumstances 
necessary for sustaining the patent, and 
cannot be appropriated by the defend- 
ants, even though supplemented by and 
enveloped in very important and material 
improvements of their own.” 

But the right to patents for machinery 
improvements, as distinguished from pat- 
ents covering a process, was expressly 
recognized by the court, as is shown above 
by a quotation made from the decision. 
In connection with that statement, the 
court observed: 

“That a process may be patentable, ir- 
respective of the particular form of the 
instrumentalities used, cannot be disput- 
ed. If one of the steps of a process be 
that a certain substance is to be reduced 
to a powder, it may not be at all material 
what instrument or machinery is used to 
effect that object, whether a hammer, a 
pestle and mortar or a mill. Either may 
be pointed out; but if the patent is not 
confined to that particular tool or ma- 
chine, the use of the others would be an 
infringement, the general process being 
the same.” 

Bearing on situations where one person 
holds a patent for a process and another 
holds a patent applying to a machine used 
in that process, the court also said: 

“We do not perceive that the patent of 
Cogswell and McKiernan [under which 
defendants claimed], if valid at all as 
against Cochrane . . ., affects the ques- 
tion in the least. That patent is not all 
for the process which Cochrane claims. 
If valid, and if, in using his process, 
Cochrane is obliged to use any device 
secured to Cogswell and McKiernan, it 
does not detract in the slightest degree 
from his own patent. One invention may 
include in it many others, and each and 
all may be valid at the same time. This 
only consequence follows: that each in- 
ventor is precluded from using inven- 
tions made and patented prior to his own, 
except by license from the owners there- 
of. His invention and his patent are 
equally entitled to protection from in- 
fringement, as if they were independent 
of any connection with them.” 

* #* 

As being of historical interest, rather 
than of present or future practical im- 
portance, we reproduce below an ex- 
tract from George H. Christian’s article 
on “Pioneer Milling,” which appeared in 
the Oct. 6, 1915, issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

“The introduction of the improved 
methods of milling in the year 1872, with 
the remarkable relative advance in the 
prices of Minnesota flour, greatly excited 
the imagination and covetousness of a 
class of adventurers then living in Wash- 
ington, who saw an opportunity to take 
advantage of the loose methods in the ad- 
ministration of our Patent Office to ex- 
ploit their sinister talents. 

“If it had been possible to obtain a pat- 
ent on the process after it had been in- 


troduced in Minneapolis, subsequent ex- 
perience warrants the belief there would 
not have been wanting men ready to 
claim the improvements as their own and 
to back it up with all the necessary affi- 
davits which the law demanded as proof. 
But as the machinery introduced had 
been accurately described in foreign pub- 
lications of prior date, it became neces- 
sary to antedate these publications. 

“Accordingly, some patent attorneys in 
Washington looked up a patent which 
had been issued to one Cochrane years 
before for the blowing of air into a bolt- 
ing reel to carry off the vapor which was 
generated by the millstones under the 
practice of fast and close grinding then 
prevailing. It was not difficult for them 
to induce Cochrane to turn his patent 
over to them. The patent was surren- 
dered and an application for a reissue was 
made (under a provision of the patent 
law) to cover the flat reciprocating sieve 
with a current of air blown upward 
through the sieve and through the thin 
stream of material to be purified flow- 
ing upon it. 

“To any person acquainted with the ut- 
terly different designs and uses of the 
two machines, the claim that the second 
was involved in the plan of the first, as 
required in the terms of the law author- 
izing the reissue, seemed utterly absurd. 
It is hard to believe that the inspectors 
of the Patent Office did not see this fact 
or that the reissue could have been al- 
lowed without some sinister influence, but 
it was granted. With this document they 
quietly commenced suit against a party 
at Georgetown, in the neighborhood of 
Washington, who had installed the new 
process in his mill. 

“The case was argued in the lower court 
and a decision rendered in favor of the 
patent. That the defense was not intel- 
ligently made, subsequent events proved. 
The Georgetown miller appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
same sort of defense was made in this 
court of last resort. The case of the de- 
fense was so argued that the Supreme 
Court was deceived and declaréd the re- 
issue valid. If the parties had been in 
collusion, the defense could not have been 
more misleading. 

“Here was an improvement of the high- 
est value in an art of the widest impor- 
tance, affecting every individual of the 
land eating bread, covered by this reissue 
and confirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. It was not until after 
this decision of the Supreme Court *that 
the milling world knew what had been 
going on. The schemers saw before them 
a fortune of millions. 

“They put out Cochrane as their agent 
to collect these millions, demanding, for 
a license to run the Washburn Mill A 
alone (the one existing before the ex- 
plosion), the sum of $250,000. They 
counted upon getting from Minnesota 
$1,000,000. When they called upon the 
eastern milling concerns, they were met 
with the response that ‘this thing originat- 
ed in Minneapolis. The largest mills in 
the country are there. What are the 
Minneapolis millers going to do about it? 

“Accordingly, the patentees came to 
Minneapolis and started suit for an in- 
junction against the use of the machinery 
in the very mill in which it had been in- 
troduced and from which all the users of 
the new process throughout the land had 
derived their knowledge of it! This was 
in 1876. 

“TI had retired from business and was 
succeeded by my brothers, who had 
formed with the Hon. C. C. Washburn, 
the owner of the mill, a partnership un- 
der the name of J. A. Christian & Co. 
They of course resisted the suit. All of 
the owners of important mills throughout 
the country formed a Millers’ National 
Association to fight the claims of the 
Washington ring, which now included one 
George T. Smith, who had patented the 
whole process of making flour in that way 
as his own invention, and I was appointed 
chairman of the executive committee. 

“We employed Gordon Cole, of Fari- 
bault, one of the foremost of the Minne- 
sota bar, to defend our case. The suit 
for a preliminary injunction came up 
before Justice Miller at St. Paul. We 
filed what we thought were conclusive 
proofs that the reissue had been for an 
invention quite different from the origi- 
nal patent, that our machinery had been 
invented abroad years before the issue of 
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the Cochrane patent, that the suit brought 
before the Supreme Court was collusive, 
and especially we urged that, if the re- 
issue was valid, we were not using the 
process described in it. 

“Justice Miller, in rendering his de- 
cision, said: 

“This is a case asking for a prelimi- 
nary injunction based upon a reissue of 
a patent which has been confirmed by the 
Supreme Court. I am not an expert in 
such matters; moreover, I have not time 
to go carefully over the exparte deposi- 
tions the defense has put in. I am due 
to hold court in Nebraska in a day or 
two; besides, I have little confidence in 
exparte depositions. The defense hardly 
deny that they infringe. They claim to 
be responsible; let them give bond for 
$250,000 until the case can come up on 
its merits at the future trial.’ 

“This decision gave the Washington 
ring a great opportunity, and they did 
collect, I believe, in the aggregate a 
large sum for licenses, but their avarice 
was so excited that they found compara- 
tively few to meet their exorbitant de- 
mands. One of the owners of a small in- 
terior mill in Minnesota intimated that 
he would give $5,000 for a license for his 
mill. ‘Man, Cochrane is reported to have 
replied, ‘I would not walk across the road 
to pick up your five thousand? 

“It must have been a year afterwards 
that the case came up for trial at St. 
Louis, by stipulation, under Judge Treat, 
who was known to be an expert on the 
intricacies of patent right litigation. 
Meanwhile, we had secured the services 
of Mr. Harding, of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Seward, of New York, a nephew of Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Secretary of State un- 
der President Lincoln. Mr. Harding con- 
firmed the proverbial reputation of a 
Philadelphia lawyer. He thoroughly ab- 
sorbed the merits of the defense and pre- 
sented the case in a masterly manner, as- 


sisted by our other attorneys. 


“The court was crowded with millers 
from all parts, lawyers and interested 
spectators. Immense sums hung upon a 
proper presentation of the case. Large- 
sized working models of the original 
Cochrane reel with its patented attach- 
ment, and of the machines we were actu- 
ally using, were exhibited. Experts tes- 
tified as to the working of these machines, 
which were put in useful operation in the 
very presence of the court, and as to the 
principles involved in each. It was a 
notable scene. 

“Judge Treat promptly rendered his 
decision that the Cochrane reissue was 
invalid on the ground that this reissue 
covered a machine whose merits depend- 
ed upon a principle not appearing in the 
original patent. The case was not ap 
pealed. The bubble burst, but the cost 
to the millers for a year or more in trav- 
eling expenses, expert testimony anc 
large fees to lawyers was several hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

In the case of the Alsop Process Co.. 
St. Louis, against La Grande (Oregon) 
Milling Co. for infringement of their 
process patents, a decision was rendered 
in the district court of the United States 
for the district of Oregon, in favor of the 
Alsop company. A portion of the deci- 
sion rendered by Judge Wolverton reads 
as follows: 

“The defendant’s apparatus is so ar- 
ranged as to discharge nitric acid and 
water in fixed proportions upon metal 
contained in a receptacle for the pur- 
pose. This process, it is admitted, pro- 
duces nitrogen peroxid, the same as the 
process known to complainant’s patent 
Then by forcing air through the recep- 
tacle, and on through a conduit, the 
fumes produced are brought into relation 
with the flour, and the bleaching is ac 
complished. So that the defendant is us 
ing the same agency, evolved by practi 
cally the same process, for bleaching 
flour, and is liable for infringement, un- 
less it be, as defendant claims, that th 
process is a thing not patentable. 

“It is said that a principle is not pat 
entable, and this is true in legal par 
lance. But complainant’s patent is no 
of a principle, but of a process. The rea 
invention, or the thing that was reall) 
discovered and brought into applied use 
is the effect of nascent oxygen upon flou: 
in fine division, which results in whiten 
ing or bleaching it. As to this, it has 
been judicially settled that it has th 
quality or property, not only of novelty 
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but of invention, and not only of inven- 
tion, but of utility. 

“I hold, therefore, that complainant's 
patent is valid, and that the defendant 
should be enjoined from further in- 
fringing it; and such will be the. order 

f the court. 

“The same order will be entered in the 
case of Alsop Process Co. against the 
Vioneer Flouring Mill Co.” 

This case is the first one actually 

rought to trial since the decision up- 

iIding the patents handed down by the 

yurt of appeals in 1909. 

- * 


The Quaker City Flour Mills Co. suc- 
ssfully defended a suit in which the 
nion Special Machine Co. sought to 
ow that use of the Burghardt patent, 
vering machinery for sewing the 
yuuths of filled flour sacks, infringed 
t.e Bigelow and Foster patents for simi- 
| r devices. The milling company estab- 
hed its claim that, so far as there was 
s milarity in the features of the rival ma- 
ines, there was no patent invasion, be- 
c use those features were public prop- 
« ty prior to the issuance of the respec- 

e patents. 
Judge Dickinson, of the United States 
strict court for the eastern district of 
nnsylvania, in rendering his decision 
the case, made the following reference 
the circumstances under which sewing 
ichines came into use in mills: 

“Flour and other mill products were 

first handled in barrels. Later, bags 
me into use. The closing of the mouths 
the bags was done by sewing them by 
ind. . ... As was to be expected, the 
ready known sewing mechanism was 

‘ought into requisition. A change was 

sund necessary, in that the tops of the 

igs could not be folded or lapped over 
in ordinary sewing operation, but must 
sewed while in an upright position. 
e thrust of the needle must in conse- 
ence be horizontal, instead of vertical. 

“Again, the feeding mechanism in a 

ving machine must bring the material 
t. the needle and permit it to remain 
util the thrust is made and the needle 
withdrawn. The inertia and mo- 
nentum of filled bags compel a continu- 
ois movement of the bag carrier, and this 
in turn requires the feeding movement 

the top of the bag to synchronize with 
{ve carrying movement of the body of the 

g, so that neither will interfere with the 

eration of the other. The bags, more- 

er, are of different lengths or heights. 

“This calls for some means of adjust- 

g, through a raising and lowering oper- 

tion, the position of the top of the bag 

ith the position of the needle. The sew- 
ig head must also overhang the bag 
rrier, and the side toward the operator 

e open, so as to afford ready access to 

ie bags. The commercial value of any 

ich device consists in the reduction of 
ie unit cost of the operation. It must, 
erefore, have a capacity for rapid and 

‘conomical operation, and _ portability 
lds to this value.” 

The court then proceeds at consider- 

lle length to analyze the functions of 

e sewing machines, observing that there 

uld be no patentable invention in the 
ireans of operating the carrier, or in 
clanging the vertical thrust of the ordi- 
nary sewing machine to a horizontal one, 
or in the use of a conveying chain or belt, 
or in providing a support under the belt, 
et-., so far as such devices were previous- 
ly in use in general mechanical opera- 
tions. 

n other words, the mere adaptation of 

o!| devices to a new use in sewing flour 
ks would not constitute patentable in- 
ition. “The prior art was rich in all 
elements which enter into the con- 
ruction of a machine for sewing filled 
gs,” remarks the court. “There was 
om for mechanical improvement in 
me of its parts. There was room for 

e elimination of some of its features at 
‘ve cost of the loss of certain functions. 

here was room for the incorporation of 
«her elements in order to give new func- 
tons to the machine through these ad- 

nective features. 

“Bigelow accomplished this, and, be- 
couse of what he did, secured the exclu- 
sive right to the machine which he had 
tl us constructed; but he did not thereby 
aquire an exclusive right to what others 
had contributed to the art before he con- 
structed his improved machine. When, 
therefore, the defendant made the same 
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use of the prior art of which Bigelow 
himself had made use, and abstained 
from any trespass upon the rights which 
Bigelow had acquired in his improve- 
ments, the defendant was doing only that 
which it had the right to do.” (236 Fed. 
246.) 
See, also, the next section. 


WHAT MAY BE COPYRIGHTED? 


Question was raised as to whether or 
not a formula for feed may be copyright- 
ed, and thereby prevent others from 
manufacturing according to the formula 
without license from the copyright own- 
er. The question was suggested by a 
suit pending in California against a mill, 
wherein plaintiff claimed that the mill in- 
fringed a copyright covering a formula 
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that this lack of judicial precedent nat- 
urally may be attributed to the circum- 
stance that heretofore no one has been 
rash enough to assert that exclusive 
rights could be so acquired. 

An examination of the copyright law 
and decisions in point lends the convic- 
tion that there is no plausible ground for 
a view that the manufacture of goods 
can be exclusively enjoyed under a copy- 
right. Probably a book or booklet con- 
taining one or more formule for the 
manufacture of feed or other products 
would be copyrightable for the purpose 
of preventing others from copying the 
work, or essential parts of it, and pub- 
lishing the same. 

In that light the copyrighted matter 
would stand precisely the same as a 










MODERN grist mill was erected in recent years on the foundation of a 
water mill built by the Moors, more than ten centuries ago, in the River 


Guadalquivir, at Cordoba, Spain. 


Other ancient mills, as well as this one, 


which is shown above, are still operating along this sluggish stream. 


for ground chicken feed. The formula 
calls for certain percentages of crude 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, and fiber 
and mineral ash in specific proportions. 
It seems to have been claimed by plaintiff 
that this gives him a monopoly in mix- 
ing a ration containing these elements 
in these specific percentages; that the 
copyright is broad enough to prevent use 
of another formula calling for protein in 
any percentage between 10 and 19; and 
that tagging of sacks of feed with the 
formula, as required by local feed laws, 
in itself constitutes an infringement of 
the copyright. 

Incidentally, right to exclusively use 
the words “All in One” as applied to 
such product was asserted. 

Although the precise question con- 
cerning the right to monopolize the 
manufacture of mixed feed under a copy- 
right by using certain elements in spe- 
cific proportions, does not appear to have 
been passed upon by the courts, it seems 


copyrighted compilation of household re- 
cipes, in which latter case né one would 
probably question the right of any per- 
son to cook according to one of the 
recipes, howsoever the recipe may have 
been obtained. In other words, the copy- 
right merely protects the right to publish 
an idea in an original form of expression. 
An authority on copyright law says: 

“At present, a basic distinction be- 
tween the patent and copyright laws is 
that the former gives an actual, absolute, 
monopoly in the idea patented, largely 
through giving the patentee the right to 
the exclusive use of the patented article, 
while no such absolute monopoly is given, 
or attempted to be given, a copyright 
proprietor. The United States copyright 
acts do not attempt to give monopoly in 
ideas, but only in particular cognate 
forms, or media for reproducing or com- 
municating them.” Weil’s “Copyright 
Law,” 67. 

Furthermore, copyright merely pro- 
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tects against copying. If through origi- 
nal and independent intellectual effort 
one expresses an idea in given form he 
is not deprived of the right to even print 
and publish the idea in that form, al- 
though, unknown to him, some one else 
has previously reached the same, or sub- 
stantially the same, result and copyright- 
ed it. But, of course, identity or similar- 
ity of matter may raise a presumption of 
copying to be overcome only by clear 
proof where the circumstances point to 
copying rather than to honest and nat- 
ural identity or similarity. 

The claim made in this case, that at- 
taching the formula to sacks of feed con- 
stitutes an infringement, appears to be 
refuted by the rules and regulations of 
the Copyright Office, in which it is de- 
clared that formule on boxes, bottles and 
other receptacles are not copyrightable. 
Furthermore, it would seem that a pub- 
lication required by law to be made 
could not constitute a copyright infringe- 
ment, 

The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in Trade Mark Cases, 100 
U. S. 82, appears to be conclusive on the 
proposition that trademarks, as such, are 
noncopyrightable. So if plaintiff be de- 
creed to enjoy a monopoly in the use of 
the words, “All in One,” the right must 
be adjudicated on the ground of prior 
use of a fanciful, nondescriptive and 
nongeneric phrase, or on the ground of 
unfair competition. 

However, should it appear that in the 
particular territory “All in One” is gen- 
erally understood by the public as desig- 
nating a competing product manufac- 
tured by plaintiff, it may be that the use 
of such a name as “Smith’s All in One” 
would be enjoined as unfairly tending to 
divert patronage from plaintiff, for the 
same reasons that a court would prob- 
ably protect the trademark, “Eskimo 
Pie,” from violation by a competitor's 
use of “Smith's Eskimo Pie.” 

Referring back to the subject of mo- 
nopoly of the manufacture of feed ac- 
cording to a particular formula, it should 
be noted that authority exists for obtain- 
ing patents for “composition of matter.” 
And, according to Walker on “Patents” 
(5th Ed.) 16, the phrase “composition of 
matter,” as used in the statutes, “covers 
all compositions of two or more sub- 
stances. It includes, therefore, all com 
posite articles, whether they shall be 
the results of chemical union, or of me- 
chanical mixture, or whether they be 
gases, fluids, powders or solids. ‘To be 
a proper subject of a patent, a composi- 
tion of matter must, like a process, a 
machine, or a manufacture, be able to 
endure the relevant tests of invention, 
novelty, and utility.” 

It would seem from this last quoted 
statement that before a valid patent 
could be obtained for a mixed feed it 
would be necessary that the feed be not 
only of a character not previously known 
to the feed trade and industry, but that it 
also possess some inherently useful prop- 
erty not common to other mixed feeds. 

It is not understood that the mere idea 
of mixing certain ingredients in specific 
proportions is patentable although they 
may never have been so mixed before. 
But it is understood that if some one 
were to discover a new composition of 
feed ingredients which would enable a 
hen to lay two eggs at a time where she 
had previously been able to lay but one, 
or which would involve the introduction 
of any other new utility in the consump- 
tion of feed, the idea would be patentable. 

* * 


When copyrighted forms of advertise- 
ments contain statements that are mis- 
leading to the public, the courts will not 
protect the copyright by enjoining its 
infringement, declares the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the fifth cir- 
cuit. The decision is based on the prin- 
ciple that injunction is an equitable rem- 
edy which is available only to persons 
who “come into court with clean hands.” 

See, also, the preceding section. 





Henry Worth Thornton, K. B. E., 
president of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, was guest of honor and principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the Mil- 
waukee Traffic Club on Jan. 13. Business 
and industrial leaders also tendered Sir 
Henry a luncheon at the Milwaukee Club. 
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(000's omitted): 
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Minneapolis—Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain, flour and milifeed at Minneapolia, by calendar years 









































RECEIPTS 
y Bushels - 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbis tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 
1926.. 775 27 108,689 14,025 42,724 24,319 7,600 13,168 210,626 
1924 963 27 108,774 13,994 48,962 20,237 9,384 12,066 213,418 
1923.. 1,404 119 121,655 12,233 27,936 16,444 12,066 10,543 200,877 
1922 1,110 95 124,173 14,540 28,960 13,159 10,439 5,189 196,462 
1921. 1,184 53 122,165 12,390 30,861 13,307 6,367 6,628 189,708 
1920..... 906 94 112,366 8,981 22,208 16,020 7,165 6,623 173,363 
1919..... 1,200 a4 110,724 8,792 24,928 33,637 12,047 6,898 198,026 
1918..... 75 76 111,885 16,627 44,066 32,716 13,234 6,291 224,717 
| ee £48 70 101,021 8,066 29,382 27,791 9,212 6,026 498 
1916.. 900 79 120,405 7,636 42,626 37,688 7,297 8,892 244 
1916..... 767 77 142,669 10,777 33,646 26,5904 6,237 6,149 86,972 
1914..... 816 78 116,390 12,260 22,215 28,304 6,008 7,769 191,936 
1913..... 770 66 111,268 8,189 24,562 36,6579 6,662 11,320 196,670 
1912..... 687 60 113,635 6,776 16,805 24,600 4,915 9,636 174,365 
1911.. 396 38 97,144 7,498 11,439 21,664 2,373 6,607 146,625 
1910.... 318 29 99,722 9,744 19,640 21,972 1,847 7,760 160,675 
1909..... 269 33 $1,111 5,083 14,069 20,235 2,237 7,600 130,325 
1908.. 242 32 91,740 4,777 16,717 18,428 1,932 12,697 146,191 
1907..... 240 26 86,031 6,152 19,765 20,024 1,940 10,487 144.299 
1906..... 246 41 80,695 3,940 23,294 10,642 1,626 10,209 130,406 
1906..... $17 27 93,264 3,968 26,126 14,423 1,590 8,209 146,680 
1904..... 362 26 86,936 4,270 26,848 11,600 1,902 $,613 139,069 
1903 202 17 86,804 4,313 22,384 11,233 1,591 9,392 144,717 
1902..... 246 16 88,762 8,236 12,066 7,784 1,042 8,166 121,055 
1901..... 241 16 90,839 7,868 10,719 4,999 1,202 7,070 122,697 
1900..... 223 10 $3,312 6,502 10,837 4,652 6510 6,093 110,806 
1899..... 197 10 87,962 7,277 11,014 2,663 658 4,207 113,671 
1898..... 167 & 77,160 4,686 10,478 1,790 1,141 2,899 98,054 
1897 144 4% 72,802 4,004 16,264 2,684 1,061 3,042 99,857 
1896..... 140 5 69,569 1,638 10,603 2,160 693 1,499 86,062 
1896..... 136 4 66,436 1,104 6,481 866 376 1,784 76,047 
1894 150 4 55,001 4,090 4,124 660 23 541 64,647 
1893..... 282 9 57,890 3,376 3,653 2,063 211 990 68,083 
1892..... 164 4 72,728 2,641 6,116 2,368 207 1,146 $4,186 
1891..... 77 q 57,812 2,779 4,303 1,019 262 1,267 67,432 
1890..... 70 i 46,272 3,482 3,563 477 76 699 52,669 
SHIPMENTS 
Bushels —- 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, 
bbls tons Wheat Corn Oata Barley Kye Flaxseed grain 
1925 12,747 650 53,084 11,726 44,621 19,286 92% 3,013 133,668 
1924. 12,886 “697 f 13 10,6656 28,656 18,076 272 3,729 129,628 
1923.... 16,469 678 48,371 8,070 33,836 13,765 1,684 111,281 
1922.. 17,444 670 44,662 10,794 28,414 12,746 1,284 114,720 
1921.... 16,493 642 50,493 f 16,694 2,658 1,362 92,949 
1920.... 16,883 672 46,289 18,190 16,020 12,429 625 100,079 
1919.... 19,611 23 41,287 21,745 8,104 1,258 108,267 
1918 19,098 19,571 $5,001 6,632 1,002 104,467 
1917.... 17,966 33,396 37,350 4,082 1,172 107,422 
1916.... 19,177 40,062 40,089 6,727 1,164 125,001 
1915 19,064 4,643 33,467 4,325 043 137,380 
1914.... 18,783 32,964 22,212 4,149 569 96,769 
1912.... 18,641 21,549 19,703 3,967 1,875 95,681 
1912.... 16,991 29,694 15,675 2,917 2,209 76,608 
1911.... 5,680 10,141 943 1,089 57,823 
1910 15,448 14,27 18,407 1,146 1,446 61,229 
1909.... 14,156 16, 18,000 1,242 1,802 61,192 
1908.... 14,0834 16,837 18,163 1,279 2,610 60,160 
1907.. 14,498 19,836 16,622 1,763 5,003 67,368 
1906 16,206 2% 10,697 1,436 64,923 
1906.... 14,1320 7,940 940 46,205 
1904.... 16,227 14,177 7,542 1,149 42,065 
190%.... 16,818 15,609 7,196 947 28,487 
1902.... 16,995 11,770 4,012 73 26,282 
1901.... 14,956 11,470 2,636 70% 2,014 22,107 
1900.... 13,958 10,937 4,841 606 4,006 24,516 
1899.... 14,263 14,763 1,425 624 1,557 28,666 
1408 3 15,186 917 1,164 1,664 24,619 
1897.. 12,767 12,176 1,668 167 1,167 20,960 
1896.... 10,974 9,450 766 657 985 20,084 
1896.... 9,026 12,942 286 208 986 17,760 
1494 if 7,120 408 118 400 12,476 
1893.. 14,948 1,581 138 389 20,832 
1402 21,161 1,649 190 969 28,193 
eee 20,084 56% 238 487 24,616 
1890 2,173 463 62 457 17,314 
Minneapolis—Feed Prices 
Monthly price range of bran and standard middlings, per ton, at Minneapolis, for five 
years, as quoted by mills 
t 1921 p 1922 - 1924 r 1924 ¢ 1926 
January High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 
iran oe .. $28.00 $26.00 $20.00 $28.00 $26.00 $27.00 $25.50 $32.00 $29.50 
Stand. middlings. 25.00 24.00 19.00 28.00 26.00 26.50 25.00 36.50 33.00 
February 
bran 26.00 20.00 27.00 22.00 29.00 27.00 26.00 23.00 29.00 23.00 
Stand, middlings. 24.00 19.00 27.00 23.00 29.00 27.00 26.60 23.00 32.60 24.00 
March 
Bran ‘ rer 24.00 18.00 27.00 21.00 29.00 28.00 24.00 22,00 25.00 23.00 
Stand. middlings. 17.00 24.00 27.00 23.50 29.00 28.00 24.00 21.00 26.00 24.00 
April 
ran wedesseves 18.00 15.00 26.00 21.00 29.00 27.00 22.00 21.50 24.50 23.00 
Stand. middlings. 17.00 15.00 26.00 23.00 29.00 27.00 23.60 21.00 26.00 23.60 
May - 
iran . ° seve 17.00 16.00 24.00 19.00 29.00 25.00 20.00 17.00 28.00 24.00 
Stand, middlings. 16.50 16.00 24.00 20.00 29.50 28.00 21.00 17.00 $0.50 26.00 
June 
GM. cevecrseene 17.00 14.00 18.00 15.00 25.00 19,00 22.00 17.00 28.50 26.00 
Stand, middlings. 16.00 14.00 16.00 19.00 28.00 24.00 24.00 17.00 32.00 29.00 
July 
OO cctvesevese 16.60 13.00 18.00 14.60 21.00 19.25 23.00 21.00 25.00 23.00 
Stand, middlings. 16.00 14.00 19.00 16.00 26.00 24.26 26.00 24,00 28.00 25.00 
August 
Iran ceovoeecese 16.60 13.00 16.00 14.00 26.560 21.00 25.00 24.00 27.00 24.00 
Stand, middlings 5.00 13.00 18.00 15.50 28.00 25.00 27.60 25.00 27.560 26.60 
September 
BPOAD cccsccccees 14.00 13.00 19.00 15.00 28.50 26.00 25.00 23.00 25.00 22.60 
Stand, middlings. 15.00 14.00 21.00 16.00 29.560 27.00 27.60 24.60 27.00 26.60 
October 
MOOR sccccsteces 14.00 12.00 25.00 19.00 29.00 28.00 26.50 24,00 24.560 22.00 
Stand, middlings. 14.00 13.00 26.00 20.00 29.50 28.00 28.00 26.00 26.60 23.60 
November— 
OED cecccicvcue 18.00 12.50 24.00 22.50 28.50 27.00 27.00 26.00 26.50 26.00 
Stand. middlings. 19.00 13.00 26.00 23.00 28.50 27.00 29.50 27.00 28.00 27.00 
December— 
| PP Prrrrr re 22.00 18,00 26.00 22.60 27.00 25.60 $2.00 27.00 26.50 26.50 
Stand, middlings. 23.00 19.00 26.00 22.26 26.00 26.00 $3.60 29.00 28.00 25.50 
Year—Bran ........ $28.00 $12.00 $27.00 $14.00 $29.00 $19.00 $22.00 $17.00 $32.00 $22.00 
Stand, middlings. 25.00 13.00 27.00 15.50 29.60 24.00 33.60 17.00 32.60 23.60 


Relative retail food 


Labor, based on repor 


Yearly 
average-— Flour I 

BOIS. ccccvere 100 
BOAT. cecsscee 211 
1918. crcccees 203 
|) ere 218 
| Pre re 246 
| eee 176 
BURR sccccsses 166 
)\ >) ae 142 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


prices in the United States, 


as estimated by the Department o 


ts from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100; 


tread 
100 
164 
175 
179 
206 
177 
156 
155 
167 


Milk 
100 
126 
166 
174 
188 
164 
147 
165 
165 


Rice 
100 
119 
148 
174 
200 
109 
109 
109 
116 


Potatoes 
100 
263 
188 
224 
371 
182 
165 
168 
169 


Round 

Bacon steak 
100 100 
162 130 
196 165 
205 174 
194 177 
168 154 
147 145 
145 150 
140 162 


Sugar 
100 
169 
176 
205 
353 
146 
133 
184 
167 


Eggs 
00 
149 
166 
182 


= 


Butter 
100 


127 
161 


Canad 


bp. th 


MILLER 


Exports 





Exports of wheat flour, 


wheat, m 


ilifeed, 


rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
December, 1926, aa officially reported: 
Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 361,674 47,224,214 
United States 931 2,992,918 
Malte «ccese 4.3906 j§&« «ceece 
Newfoundland 69,289 36 
Barbados ..... 4,961 
SRUNGEGD. cvccteseces 26,290 
Trinidad, Tobago ... 19,570 
Other B. W. Indies 11,320 , 
British South Africa 3,925 165,720 
British West Africa 250 
Bermuda ..... , 4,063 
British Honduras 588 
British Guiana 33.686 i ceces 
Hongkong 34,826 
Azores 1,533 
Chile 1,996 6 
China 143,079 2,167,373 
Columbia oe 7,500 
Costa Rica 50 
Cuba 16,860 §««ceess 
Belgium 3,641 610,549 
Brazil 8.393  ceeve 
Bolivia SR  cevee 
Denmark oe 23,062 102,568 
Dutch West Indies a. Beane 
BS ecccececcocree 20,082 «seese 
Eathonia 1,800 
WUPMMG ccc cccccvccsseee 33.566 cesses 
DUGMGS co ctvcccvccevceecs whe 186,172 
French Africa otee tant —s  8§6=»§.-.  bunwwo 
French Weat Indies oe 2,098 P 
Germany ..... vaxtavelhs See 72,000 
Gibraltar Say = a a ao 
Gold Coast .) rr rr 
Guatemala 736 2 8=—s wees 
Greece ...... 31,965 199,204 
Haiti ..... 6.088 = § = seese 
Iceland 538 - 
BORED cccce 1,240 756,996 
Irish Free State 8,881 24,454 
Japan 8,900 2,146,612 
Liberia 60 «seve 
Mexico 650 
Morocco osevee 616 bees 
Netherlands .......56044. 37,394 404,891 
New Zealand 443 - ‘ 
Nigeria ....... ELE 
Norway .....+... 6.506 seces 
POIGGEMO ccccsccccvcvecs *! Sere 
Philippine Islands eeee —— 8 =—Sstua oe 
Portuguese Africa )) err 
PQ@MAMES ..-cccecees 3006 8=—Ss ev eee 
San Domingo .......+. | Beeeeerere 
BalvaGeP ceccccccsvcevcces 200 or 
BRE cccccccvesecve spe 18 101,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelo SES 8 3s aves 
BwWEGON ccccccccsseccsses 13,922 5,600 
POPMOT cccctccccccsceveve 714 vee 
VOMOBUGIR .cccscccccveces B6,E86 ceoes 
WEARS cevccesseccvster 1,042,137 67,007,913 
r-————— 100 Ibs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 1,000 68,623 
United States .....--4+- Sea.7ee 2 0—“(“—i‘C we 
Bermuda ..ncccccccseoe 3,920 9 
British South Africa... ..... 8,001 
BIATRRGOR scccccsccscesss § § ev0ve 259 
Other Br. West Indies.. ee h2 
Newfoundland ........+. 7,063 102 
Belgas cccccccvcccsces 606 
Irish Free State ....... conve 4,278 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 208 nee 
BwWOGOR cosercccccccsces os : 879 
Netherlands os 3,200 
Other countries ........ 208 
WORMED crccesveceecee 911,946 $1,227 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 





Aug. 1 to Dee. 31, 1925, by ports of « 
barrels of 196 Iba: 
To 

From— U. K. U. 8 
Halifax, N. 8. . BEG cee 
N. ByGmey, NW. GB... coves coves 
Other N. &. poimts. .cses «evcvc 
St. John, N. B..... 72,410 os 
Other N. B. points ..... 272 
Montreal, Que. ...1,013,603  ..... i, 
Quebec, Que. ..... Fy a ee 
St. Armand, Que... ..... 3 
Athelatan, Que. 747 
St. Johns, Que.... 4,471 1 
Lake Megantic, 

QUE, cocsesees eevee 5 
Coaticook, Que 44,401 
Sutton, Que. ....+.- 14,081 
Sarnia, Ont. ...... eevee 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 106,485 : 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 104,790 260 
Cornwall, Ont. 817 
Prescott, Ont. . 1,714 ‘ ‘ 
Fort William, Ont. 3 ..... 206 
Fort Francia, Ont 288 
Vancouver, B. C 715 4,061 

Totals .. 1,375,461 7,162 3, 


Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of 
(bbls) from 
districts 


reported by 


wheat 
the 


the 


(000's omitted): 


Buffalo 

New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Florida 
Mobile 
New Orleans 
Sabine 
Galveston 
San Antonio 
El Paso 
Arizona 
Los Angeles 
San Franciacc 
Oregon 
Washington 


United 
in October and November, 1 
Department 


(bus) and whea 
States by ec 


-~ October 


exit, In 


Others 





218,654 
$3,291 


295 
769,182 
376,379 


748 
466,879 


238,079 


t flour 
ustoms 
925, as 


of Commerce 


November 


Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
2a 141 , 


Duluth-Superior... 


Porto Rico . 


164 368 4i4 407 
110 21 429 11 
10 18 36 

12 6 

, 1 

eos 4 04s 4 
76 141 45 110 
26 17 

82 7 79 4 

ee 1 3 1 

1 1 1 

6 1 1 

14 37 1 21 
1,384 263 774 127 
376 111 285 126 
1,997 2,666 eee 
‘ eee 1 
4,364 1,012 4,696 872 


February 3, 1926 





Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Koutes 
Yearly wheat receipts and shipments at 
Minneapolis, by calendar years, by routes, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


RECEIPTS 
1925 1924 1923 1922 
C., M. & St. P. 22,465 26,314 26,243 21,788 
c., St. P., M 
&o 7,883 10,496 9,221 7,591 
M. & St. L 6,587 6,831 5,263 6,778 
Gt. Northern... 33,808 82,206 43,718 41,072 
North. Pacific 15,469 10,433 14,047 16,655 
Great Weatern 1,965 2,884 1,706 4,835 
c., B. & @q... 23 100 18 118 
Soo eeeeeee 19,149 16,719 21,126 22,672 
Rock Island... 1,047 2,470 1,117 2,677 
Luce Line 300 266 173 186 
Minn. Tranef 4 56 24 
Totals 108,690 108,774 121,655 124,174 


SHIPMENTS 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
C., M. & St. P. 20,776 23,168 19,844 15,493 
C., St. P., M. 

& O. 12,423 12,885 10,944 10,236 
M, & St. L.... 17,656 6,968 6,812 5,636 
Gt. Northern... 1,167 2,016 1,192 3,763 
North. Pacific. 855 2,104 609 1,600 
Gt. Western.. 3,872 2,950 8,247 2,996 
Cc. B&G... 3,174 1,115 2,619 1,501 
BGO seideciec 2,684 2,899 2,177 2,448 
Rock Island 1,573 1,023 919 76: 
Minn. Transf.. 3 3 10 136 

Totals ..... 63,083 65,131 48,371 44,56: 


Minneapolis—Flour Shipments by Routes 


Yearly shipments of flour from Minneap 
olis, by calendar years, by routes, in barrel: 
(9000's omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
C., M. & St. P.... 1,969 1,942 2,696 2,92: 
C., St. P., M. & O. 1,377 1,409 1,973 1,76: 
MM, & BE. Ba cccces 868 593 365 1,159 
Great Northern. 872 1,150 1,873 2,17¢ 
Northern Pacific,. 584 591 864 959 
Great Weatern 1,382 1,334 1,485 1,463 
Ci, Be & Qe ccccee 1,793 1,665 2,122 2,40: 
BOO cectrvceccese 2,416 2,631 2,992 %,217 
Rock Island ..... 1,468 1,680 1,198 1,372 
Minn. Transfer .. eee eee oes 1 
Totals .. 12,718 12,886 16,4659 17,445 
Receipts 776 963 1,404 1,111 
Percentages of flour hauled out of Minne 
apolis by the respective roads: 
1925 1924 1923 192 
C., M. & St. P.... 15.40 15.07 16.79 16.8 
C., St. P., M. & O. 10.84 10.93 12.76 10,12 


. & GB. Taecces 6.82 4.60 2.30 6.61 
Great Northern... 6,86 8.92 12.12 12.47 
Northern Pacific.. 4.59 4.59 6.59 5.56 
Great Western ... 10.87 10.356 9.61 8.39 
C., B. & @. coscoe 346,30 18.84 18.78 8.77 
OD. cvcceseveseeee 18.99 20.42 19.25 18.44 
Rock Island ..... 11.64 12.26 7.75 7.86 
Minn, Transfer... .... wade as 01 
Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com 


merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, 
r Week ending 
Jan. 16 Jan. 9 
71,000 
Imports 
into flour 
r Week ending 
Jan, 16 


duty paid, bus 
July 1, 1925, t« 
Jan. 16, 1926 

1,267,000 

for grinding 


bonded mills 
bus: 


into 
for export, 
July 1, 1926, t« 


Jan. 9 Jan. 16, 192¢ 
906,000 62,000 8,805,00/ 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


Wheat-————, 





o— Rye 





rc 





Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1926*... 62,200 669 12 4,088 49 1! 
1924 - 64,209 873 16 4,173 63 16 
1923.... 69,669 797 13 6,171 63 2 
1922.... 62,817 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921 + 63,696 816 13 4,628 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 76,694 968 13 6,307 76 12 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 46,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915 +» 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 63,641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913 - 60,184 763 16 2,667 41 16 
1912.... 46,814 730 16 2,117 36 7 
1911.... 49,643 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 46,681 636 14 2,186 36 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 16 2,196 30 1° 
1908.... 47,667 666 14 1,948 32 1¢ 
1907.... 46,211 634 14 1,926 82 16 
1906.... 47,806 736 16 2,002 33 17 
1906.... 47,864 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904 . 44,076 662 12 1,793 27 16 
1903.... 49,466 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 1 
1900.... 42,496 622 12 1,691 24 1f 
1899 44,693 647 12 1,669 24 14 
1898 . 44,066 676 16 1,643 26 if 
1897.. 39,466 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 1! 
1896.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 84,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 834,629 396 11 2,038 27 1" 
1892.... 38,664 616 13 2,164 28 1 
1891.... 39,917 612 16 2,176 82 1 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 1 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 1 
1888. ’ 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887. ° 466 12 2,063 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 467 12 2,130 24 1) 
1876-85% 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 1% 
1866-767 20,470 246 12 1,347 18 14 


*Dec. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 


tAverage crop per year 
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{ Hest things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


Big Mills and Little Mills 


NHE perennial question of whether or 
not the small mill will survive the 
strong competition furnished by 

larger milling industries is always a mat- 
ter of interesting speculation. In recent 
issues several trade papers have carried 
ed torials bearing on the subject, adding 
to the mass of material which has already 
becn written on the theme. 

Commenting on the situation in Great 
Br tain and Ireland, the British Baker 
(london) says: “For some time there 
ha. been a tendency in the milling trade 
to squeeze out the smaller mills. Where 
ha'f a century ago there were about 
8,00 flour mills in Great Britain and 
Ir land, it is doubtful if there are more 
thin 500 in the kingdom which can now 
be counted as serious competitors in the 
flour trade. The intensity of competi- 
tion is greater, but it proceeds from a 
smaller number of mills. It is estimated 
tht 50 per cent of the flour consumed in 
this country is now made at the port 
m lls, 17 per cent at the larger industrial 
centers, and 80 per cent in the rural dis- 
tricts.” 

(he American Miller (Chicago) re- 
mirks that, “however antagonistic some 
mill operators in the smaller cities may 
fecl toward the invasion of their terri- 
tory by big mill activities, they must in 
fairness admit that the large manufac- 
turer of feeds has done much in keeping 
the consumer market alive and growing.” 

(n another editorial the same journal 
says: “The big feed mill, operating in the 
large city and distributing branded prod- 
ucts throughout its territory, and the 
comparatively small mill, turning out 
flours and some feeds for a town of 5,000 
or 10,000, are not necessarily competi- 
tors. Under wise management the small 
mill is an ideal outlet for stock feeds 
manufactured in the city, and can profit- 
ably supplement its own line of feeds 
with those mashes and sacked rations 
that are too complicated a mixture to call 
for local production. 

“Under the aggressive selling pro- 
grams developed by millers selling their 
feeds selina, the small town mill has 
come to a point where it must compete 
or co-operate, and we believe the co- 
operative policy to be the profitable one. 
Into the yard of the small miller come the 
farmers with their loads of wheat, and, 
by so doing, establish his place of business 
as the logical place to buy anything they 
may need in the way of farm feeds. Let 
the empty wagons be filled before they 
go back, . 8 

“Of course, unintelligent management 
will make for overstocks, too many 
brands, and loss at the end of the year. 
But a management capable of resisting 
unduly high pressure selling from the big 
mill’s gales force, and at the same time 
open for logical orders to fit in with his 
own mill’s production, can make his small 
mil! a bigger little mill than ever.” 

The Millers’ Review and Dixie Miller 
(Atlanta) carries an editorial entitled, 
“The Small Mill’s Case,” in which it is 
ol served: “During the past few years the 
question of whether or not the small mill 
could successfully withstand the compe- 
tition of the large mills has been a much 
discussed question, and apparently an 
alinost endless one, for where in some 
sections theré would be small millers com- 
pl:ining that the larger mills were forc- 
ing them out of business, in another sec- 
tion small millers would not only be hold- 
inv their own, but prospering and grow- 
in as the years passed. 

“The small mill has, since time imme- 
morial, proved a necessary unit in the 
agricultural and economic life of com- 
munities by converting grain into food- 
stuffs. Given a good mill, an abun- 


dance of wheat in its neighborhood, with 
4 thorough and capable miller, a first-rate 


business man in charge of the selling 
and management, we know of no busi- 
ness more immune from the pitfalls that 
beset other businesses in their efforts to 
provide a good living for the owners 
and to make a fair profit on their invest- 
ment. 

“The small mill that cannot render a 
real service cannot hope to carry on in- 
definitely. There is a real need for small 
local mills, and those which do render an 
actual service to the community need 
not fear for their future. But they should 
not expect communities to support them 
out of kindness of heart—and small mill- 
ers who are on the job do not desire 
this kind of support, we are glad to add. 
No man should imagine that he can take 
any old trap with a few rolls and bolters 
scattered around, hire a man who will be 
roustabout, millwright, oiler, sweeper 
and miller, and render a service to the 
community which will make his establish- 
ment worthy of support... . 

“The strong mill today is in a stronger 
position than for several years and, now 
that milling conditions have improved, it 
is not amiss to say that during the last 
three years of the milling depression, the 
strength of the small mill has been em- 
phasized all over the country. 

“Of course there are many small mill- 
ing plants closed, but an investigation 
will show that they were closed by nat- 
ural causes; that in practically every 
case the closing was due to one of two 
things: first, to a dependence upon anti- 
quated and worn out machinery or, sec- 
ond, where the machinery was first class 
the mill was in the hands of a man who 
was not fitted to his job, either through 
lack of experience or because he did not 
realize the possibilities in his community. 

“During the same period of depression 
many large mills, with the latest of mill 
equipment and with the management in 
skilled hands, were not able to stand the 
gaff and were forced to suspend opera- 
tions. Large mills that made money dur 
ing that time were not any too numerous, 
while on the other hand there are small 
mills in every section of the country that 
have not only made a good living for 
their owners, but also fair returns on the 
investment.” 

In conclusion, the Millers’ Review and 
Dixie Miller observes: “There is one thing 
to be taken into consideration, and that 
is that the old-fashioned type of flour 
mill—the custom mill—has to a large ex- 
tent passed out, save in certain sections. 
But the small mill, with modern flour 
making equipment, not of too great ca- 
pacity for its immediate territory, and in 
the right kind of hands, is today a surer 
maker of profits than for many years 
past. The continuance of such a state 
of affairs will mean that the next few 
years will witness a big revival in the 
building of small mills. ‘The very expen- 
sive costs of selling and distribution, 
which now seem to be on a permanent 
basis, have made it increasingly difficult 
for the large mill to ship into the small 
mill’s territory at a continued profit.” 


MOSAIC DISEASE OF WINTER WHEAT 

A mosaic disease of winter wheat and 
rye, prevalent in certain limited sections 
of Illinois and Indiana, has been studied 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The results of the study have 
been published in Department Bulletin 
1361, which is now ready for distribution 
to plant pathologists and others inter- 
ested, 

This is the first mosaic disease known 
to occur on graminaceous plants in the 
central corn belt. Its importance is diffi- 
cult to estimate at this time. It mani- 
fests itself in several ways on wheat, de- 
pending on the variety. The greatest 
damage appears to be caused by the 
rosette condition peculiar to certain win- 
ter varieties. Mottling of the leaves 
caused by the disease occurs in the au- 
tumn on comparatively few plants, and 
the disease is not abundant until the new 
leaves develop in the spring. Although 
many varieties do not develop the rosette 
condition, most of these exhibit the mo- 
saic or mottled condition, and in some 
cases this apparently causes considerable 
injury. 

Experiments have shown that the dis- 
ease is caused by a virus, capable of ex- 
isting for extended periods in certain 
soils. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





YE MILLER AND YE BOLD 
HIGHWAYMAN 
Now Geoffrey Deane was a miller stout, 
In the good old days of yore; 

A wight who could deal a sounding clout 
In a clinch on the mill’s rough floor. 
Much talk was there then of highway- 

men— 
Especially Galloping Dick— 
Who haunted the heaths and the lonely 
fen, 
With many a pocket to pick. 


One fine day, near the twilight hour, 
Toward Chislehurst Hall rode he, 
Striding his mare, with a bag of flour 
Which there must delivered be. 
Slowly he rode, and as dusk drew nigh 
And the long gray shadows fell, 
He suddenly glimpsed, ’neath the purple 
sky, 
A figure the heath knew well! 


“Stand and deliver!” cried Galloping 
Dick, 

Drawing rein on the bleak highway; 
And cocked his pistol with ominous click, 
As he leaned o’er the prancing gray. 
With a frightened whine the miller cried: 

“What little of gold have I 
Is hid in this bag o’ flour, inside !— 
Thou shalt have it;—but let me by !” 
He ripped the bag; then with heave and 
twist 
He emptied it, upside down, 
Upon Galloping Dick!—Strange sight, I 
wist !— 
He was flour from feet to crown! 
The gray Deane gave a slap on the 
haunch; 
Then horse and highwayman flew 
Down. the wide road, while the miller’s 
paunch 
Shook as he bade them adieu! 


“A bag of good flour is gone,” quoth he. 
“But my money is safe! Ho! Ho!” 
Then he ambled back to the mill, to see 
What grain to the Hall might go. 
And he laughed once more when he 
reached the Hall, 
For the Sheriff and Galloping Dick 
Saw he both in the yard ;—and the latter's 
fall 
Was due to the miller’s sly trick! 
Crarence Mansrietp Linpsay. 
* ” 


THE REASON 


A new tailor in town used as a trade- 
mark the picture of a large red apple. 

Curiosity got the better of the village 
grocer and he asked the tailor why. 

“Well,” said the tailor, “I'd like to 
know where the clothing business would 
be today if it hadn’t been for an apple.” 

Progressive Grocer. 

* “ 


ECONOMY 


Ole Olson had been working as an en- 
gine wiper, and his boss, a thrifty man, 
had been coaching him for promotion to 
fireman with such advice as: 

“Now, Ole, don’t waste a drop of oil 
that costs money. And don’t waste the 
waste, either—that’s getting expensive, 
too.” 

When Ole went up to be questioned on 
his eligibility for an engineman he was 
asked: 

“Suppose you are on your engine on a 
single track. You go around a curve, 
and you see rushing toward you an ex- 
press. What would you do?” 

To which Ole replied: 

“I grab the oil can; I grab the waste 
and I yump.”—Arkansas Utility News. 

* * 


JUST AS GOOD 
“Do you have animal crackers?” 
“No, but we have some very nice dog 
biscuits.”—Progressive Grocer. 





HERE IS A SPLENDID OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR SOME YOUNG MAN 
WHO HAS HAD SALES EXPERI. 
ENCE AND KNOWS HOW TO 
SUPERVISE MEN, 


We can use the services of a young 
man, 30 to 40 years of age, to take 
complete charge of 12 to 15 field 
salesmen in Southern States, selling 
the larger retailers and jobbers. It 
is not absolutely necessary that he 
know the flour business, but it is 
essential that he be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with modern methods of 
distribution of food products, pos- 
sens considerable initiative, willing 
to work hard, and must be of good 
character and habits. Give full 
statement of facta concerning your 
sales experience, past employers and 
several references in first letter. 
Applications treated strictly confi- 
dential if so requested. Address 
“Iilinois,”” care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED—We applications 
from experienced salesmen to han- 


invite 


die our line of high grade spring 
wheat flours, rye flours, millfeeds, 
poultry feeds and dairy rations tn 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 
We are prepared to make very at- 
tractive propositions to men who 
are able to produce satisfactory 
Our line of flours and feeds 
known in both territories, 
In applying please give full particu- 
lara, including sales experience, In 
first letter. Eagle Roller Mill Co., 


New Ulm, Minn. 


results. 
is well 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG MAN 


A large central states mill grinding 
both hard and soft wheats has an 
opening for a young man, 25 to 30 
years of age, to assist in the pur- 
chase of wheat supplies and in the 
sale of feeds. The man who can 
best ll this place probably is one 
who has had some experience in 
buying of grain and in the selling 
of flour and feeds with a medium- 
sized mill. The position offers every 
opportunity for advancement into 
the sales department, Good char- 
acter, habits and a desire for hard 
work are necessary. State age, @x- 
perience and a couple of references 
in your first letter. Address ‘“Cen- 
tral States Miller,’ 488, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, CASHIER COUNTRY FLOUR 
mill; some experience and good refer- 
ences required; salary $100; prospective 
development as flour salesman. Baldwin 
Flour Mille Co., Minneapolis. 


(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 











SALESMEN, ATTENTION ° 


An important Minneapolis milling 
company is desirous of securing the 
services of real salesmen in the fol- 
lowing territories: LIllinois, western 
half of Ohio, and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, To the 
right men, it can offer an attractive 
proposition. If you are a producer 
and can sell a quality flour in vol- 
ume, at ‘competitive prices, this is 
the opportunity you have been look- 
ing for. Address 494, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


around Scranton 


REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


INDIANA 


A large northwestern mill, manu- 
facturing high quality flour, wants 
a salesman for Indiana. To the 
man who can sell a liberal volume 
of flour we cam’ offer a very favor- 
able proposition. Address 501, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS SALESMAN 
WANTED 
Wanted—By one of the larger south- 
western mills, a capable salesman, ex- 
perienced and thoroughly 
with the baking and jobbing trade in 
southern Illinois. In your reply state 
by whom employed during the past 10 
years, territory covered and volume of 
Also state 
age and name references. Address 1059, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City. 


acquainted 


business secured by years. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — GO-GET- 
ters calling on the wholesale and retail 
baking trade outside New York to handle 
easily sold product; liberal commission; 
tell what lines you carry in first letter; 
great opportunity to right men. Address 
“N,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Bea- 
ver St, New York City. 





WANTED 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, BY 
an old-established North Dakota mill; we 
have an opening for an experienced flour 
salesman to sell to retail and bakery trade 
in North Dakota on a territory well estab- 
lished; must be wide-awake and ag- 
gressive; liberal salary and expenses, with 
ear furnished; state salary expected and 
give selling experience in detail, with 
references, in first letter. Address 508, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT OF 


wide practical experience; hard and soft 
wheat; Al references from large modern 
mills, 500 to 5,000 bbls; prefer mill 500 
bbls up. Address 1058, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN SOME GOOD MILL; 
would accept position as second in large 
mill; capable of filling position of miller- 
manager in smaller mill; middle age, edu- 
cated, large experience, highest references. 
Address H. J. Lawrie, box 295, Palmyra, 
Mo. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
500- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once. 
Address 506, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





IN EXPORT BRANCH OF A CANADIAN 


or American mill; has good deal experi- 
ence in local flour and grain sales; no 
export connections but willing; speaks 
English and French. Reply box 101, care 
Northwestern Miller, Lumsden Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 





BY EXPERIENCED 


FLOUR DEMON- 
strator, formerly superintendent in large 
bread bakery now demonstrating in the 
Bast; best of references; wish to get with 
a large flour mill and well known to 
bakers. Address 489, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—A JOB AS MILLER IN A 
mill from 560 to 200 bbls; have had long 
experience in milling and can do some 
repair work; have my own tools. Address 
box 302, Graceville, Minn. 





AS SALES REPRESENTATIVE TO MILL- 
ing company desiring services of man that 
understands flour thoroughly, with selling 
experience; have good personality, and 
am agreeable; willing to take any terri- 
tory; available at once. Address P. O. 
Box 123, Cassopolis, Mich. 





IN 200- TO 500-BBL MILL BY MILLER OF 
26 years’ experience who has real high- 
class knowledge of the business and can 
get results far above average; am good 
mechanic and will keep your plant in best 
of condition; good references and charac- 
ter. Address 493, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

FLOUR MILL AND STOCK FEED EXECU- 
tive—Experienced executive seeks connec- 
tion (with investment) as assistant man- 
ager in soft and hard wheat mil) over 
500 bbls, with corn and stock feed plant 
in connection, or as manager in smaller 
plant; efficient in sales correspondence, 
advertising, office and buying. For results 
address 490, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SITUATION WANTED — AN EXPERI- 
enced salesman who knows the trade, 
both bakers and jobbers, in New York 
and New England states, and who can 
show record of not less than 60,000 bbls 
yearly for the last 20 years, desires to 
connect with a mill, spring wheat pre- 
ferred; not desirous of receiving any 
money until I can prove my worth. Ad- 
dress T. K., 498, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, AGED 25, WITH FOUR 
years’ experience in the flour business, 
would like to represent a milling company 
in Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania; 
while have no actual road experience, 
have acquired acquaintance with car-lot 
buyers in this market; will be available 
shortly account present position to be 
eliminated; can furnish very good refer- 
ences. Address 499, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

I OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing sa faetory results, or if you are 
planning a unit, write me for terms 
and references. ‘. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St, St. Paul, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—AN UP-TO-DATE GRAIN 
and seed house, only flour and feed job- 
bing house in city; new feed mill in con- 
nection; trade. well established; owners 
wish to sell property cheap on account 
of advanced age. Address 491, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















February 3, 1926 





PAUL M. WARBURG 
irman 





INTERNATIONAL 
AACCEPTANCE 


Bank, INC. 
52 Cedar Street, New York 


Complete facili- 


ties for financing 
and collecting 
documentary ex- 
port grain and 
flour bills. .. .. 


F. ABBOT GOODHUE 


Pres 




















MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











FOR SALE—ALL OF THE MACHINERY 
and equipment of a 100-bbl flour mill, 
equipped with Wolf machinery, which has 
been in use for five years; machinery is 
in excellent shape, having been used by 
the same miller since installation; as we 
wish to use the building for other pur- 
poses will accept any reasonable cash 
offer. Address 496, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 400- 
bbl capacity mill in the state of Minne- 
sota; has electric power at lc per kilo- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; feed 
mill attached, and spur track for ship- 
ping; situated in city of 6,000, and in 
heavy grain section of western Minnesota; 
12 or more small towns tributary as mar- 
kets for products; for one who has suf- 
ficient operating capital a profitable busi- 
ness is assured. Write H. N. Sveningson, 
Montevideo, Minn. 











MISCELLANEOUS ‘ 








WANTED—A SECONDHAND MEDIUM- 
sized attrition or hammer feed mill; give 
particulars and price. Lock Box 665, 
Spencer, Iowa. 


CHAIN OF FIVE ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
—Located in best farming country of 
Michigan and at desirable points. Ad- 
dress 485, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—A SECONDHAND AMERICAN 
Midget Marvel flour mill, 15 or 25 bbls 
capacity, made by the Anglo American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky; must be a late 
model in a reasonably good condition and 
cheap for cash; give particulars. Ad- 
dress 492, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 








Registered in the 
Trademarks (fted'Stasana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Qomplete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C, 











Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








wi epmeseseapee 


1931 University 


venue 8T. PAUL 





8:00 pm Lv Minneapolis Ar 7:40 am 
8:40 pm Lv St.Paul.... Ar 7:05 am 
5:50 am Ar Milwaukee. Lv 9:00 pm 
8:35 am Ar Chicago... Lv 6:30 pm 





Between Chicago 

and California 
Omaha 
Milwaukee 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 
Superior-Duluth 
Portland-Seattle 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Rochester 


Between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Green Bay-Oshkosh 
Fond du Lac 
Sioux City-Omaha 


Twice Daily—Standard 
Sleeping Car to 
Los Angeles 


Ticket Offices 
TERN Minneapolis 
2nd Ave. So. at 6th St. 
St. Paul 
5th St. at Minnesota 
G. H. MacRae 


General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 

















